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Attitudes of Parents 
Toward School Programs 


By 
HULDA GROBMAN 


SHORTLY AFTER the launching of Sputnik 
on October 4, 1957, there appeared to be 
a ground swell of public opinion about the 
inadequacies of the American public school 
systems. Judging from the various public 
communication media, it would appear that 
the American people were immediately 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


To paraphrase Mark Twain's com- 
ment on the weather, many people talk 
about education but few do anything 
about it. Merely to have gone to school 
at some time or other does not neces- 
sarily qualify a person to speak as an 
expert on education. Once the satellite 
age grows a little older, emotional reac- 
tions to education will likely be re- 
placed by more fundamental questions, 
such as: What proposals for improving 
school programs make sense? How can 
they be placed into effect? 

This article illustrates one aspect of 
the kind of process that will come to 
pass. It deals with the extent to which 
parents are satisfied or dissatisfied with 
the education their children are receiv- 
ing in secondary school. The author is 
research associate, Kellogg Leadership 
Study, College of Education, University 
of Florida. We are grateful to Vynce A. 
Hines, head of the Foundations De- 
troy and co-ordinator of the Kel- 

ogg Leadership Study, University of 
Florida, for sending the manuscript to 
The Clearing House. 





aroused and indicated complete dissatis- 
faction with the way subject matter—the 
so-called “essentials”—is being taught. 

On many previous occasions, Americans 
have found that newspapers and periodicals 
do not necessarily reflect what most people 
think; that when the limelight of publicity 
falls on particular individuals and groups, 
often false assumption: are made about the 
extent of the sentiment expressed. When 
certain prominent or vocal people or me- 
dia make specific statements, it is easy to 
overgeneralize these and think of them as 
representing the feelings of the man on the 
street. 

Parental concern is important and can- 
not safely be dismissed by the overworked 
statement that parents are, after all, merely 
laymen and “just don’t know.” It is the 
parents who are paying the taxes to build 
schools and pay teachers’ salaries, and who 
vote for school board members. As long as 
the ultimate control of the schools is in 
their hands, their feelings merit careful 
consideration. It is therefore important to 
answer the questions: Is the American pub- 
lic, as represented by the school patrons, 
the nts of today’s school youth, dissat- 
isfied with the education its children are 
getting? Has the public changed its mind 
about schools after the advent of Sputnik? 

In a leadership project study at the Uni- 
versity of Florida, a questionnaire was ad- 
ministered to random samples of some 1,000 
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parents of secondary school pupils in one 
major school system in Florida in the fall 
of 1956*° and again in November, 1957, a 
month after Sputnik was launched. A com- 
parison of the returns on these two sets of 
questionnaires should reflect any major 
shift in parental feelings about their 
schools, such as the various communication 
media seem to indicate occurred on a na- 
tional scale at this time. 

The items in the open-ended section of 
the questionnaire schedule were: What ex- 
perience or single incident has given you 
the most favorable feeling toward your 
school? What experience or single incident 
has given you the most unfavorable feeling 
toward your school? Write the one sugges- 
tion you consider the most important for 
improvement of your school, if you feel 
any improvement is needed. 

There was no major change in parental 
responses from the pre-Sputnik to the post- 
Sputnik testing on these items. In both 
studies, once the minimum is met in terms 
of building and equipment, so that the 
youth can attend full-day sessions of school, 
in reasonably small classes, parental con- 
cern is focused, first, on interpersonal rela- 
. tions, and then on curriculum, broadly in- 
terpreted. When the questionnaire was ad- 
ministered in a single secondary school six 
months later, there was still no shift in 
parental reaction on these three items. Par- 
ents express deep appreciation for the time 
and effort spent by school personnel—both 
teachers and principal—in helping their 
child, in treating their child as an indi- 
vidual, in orienting their child when he 
enters the school, in working with their 
child when he is in difficulty of any kind, 
and in conferring with the parent about his 
child. When such time and personal in- 
terest are not given, the parents feel re- 
sentment. They also resent discrimination, 
social cliques, and what they consider dis- 


* Reported in “What Counts with Parents?” 
The Clearing House, XXXII (January, 1958), 295- 
298. 


Oct. 


criminatory policies on school club mem- 
bership and in P.T.A. affairs. 

In terms of curriculum, both before and 
after Sputnik, parents were dissatisfied with 
many aspects of curriculum, but most often 
this criticism did not involve the way the 
“fundamentals” or traditional subjects are 
taught. The concern with curricular ac- 
tivities more often centered around what 
parents considered inadequacies in the ex- 
tracurricular activities or the nonacademic 
subjects, or in other school policies. These 
might deal with the lunchroom program, 
with the uniform required for physical ed- 
ucation, with the teaching or nonteaching 
of religion, with the scheduling of study 
halls, with the band and athletic programs, 
with the provision or lack of provision for 
dancing in the school, with the teaching of 
sex, with the method of discipline, and only 
relatively infrequently with the teaching of 
the traditional subjects. 

This does not mean that parents do not 
care about the way subject matter is taught. 
Other items on the questionnaire indicate 
that parents are relatively well satisfied with 
these, but that the critical incidents in- 
fluencing parental feelings about their 
school lie in other areas—in interpersonal 
relations, in provision of facilities, and in 
other curricular concerns. That parents are 
reasonably well satisfied with their second- 
ary schools is indicated by the replies to 
four other questionnaire items dealing spe- 
cifically with the teaching of the three R's, 
the future usefulness of the schoo] program, 
the general feeling about the school pro- 
gram, and the job the teachers are doing. Re 
sponses in the post-Sputnik testing were sub- 
stantially the same as those in the earlier 
testing, and were consistently favorable. 
These questions and the replies are shown 
in Table I (opposite). 

Although secondary school parents may 
not appear at P.T.A. as often as elementary 
school parents do and may not overtly indi- 
cate their concern with their child's progress 
through taking the initiative in visiting the 
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In our school, the three R's (read- 
ing, ae and arithmetic) 
are ta 

Extremely well or better than in 
most 

As well as in most schools 

Poorer than in most schools or 


What my child is learning in school 
will meet his future needs: 


Very well or fairly well........ 
To some extent 
Very little or not at all........ 


rate the total program of our 


a | 3 


schoo] and conferring with the teachers, 
they clearly value such personal contacts 
as are available. Although about a quarter 
of the secondary school parents do not feel 
they need more information about their 
school, the rest of the parents do want more 
information. The item on which they most 
often want this information is progress of 
their own child. Evidently the report cards 
do not convey enough information on pupil 
progress to satisfy them; also, in cases where 
the child fails, they often feel there should 
have been some warning given the parents 
earlier, so that possible preventive steps 
could have been taken. Secondary school 
parents often report desire for more infor- 
mation on methods of teaching and the 
guidance program of the school. 

Other Florida leadership project studies 
indicate that secondary schools are less close 
to their patrons than are elementary 
schools. There is less participation in 











P.T.A.; the parents interact with the school 
less frequently; there is less use of parents 
by the school. Yet the studies of parent 
opinion indicate that such contacts are im- 
portant to the parent, that the parent's 
most favorable opinions of the school are 
based on such contacts, and that parents are 
not so familiar with their schools as they 
would like to be. These parents are not 
taking the initiative in breaching the gap 
between school and parent. At the same 
time, they evidently appreciate efforts by 
the school to bring parents close to the 
school. 

When parent reactions are compared with 
the position taken by professional educators, 
there is an amazing similarity—possibly par- 
ents have more understanding of how 
youth learn than they are often given credit 
for. Professional educators, as well as par- 
ents, generally feel that our schools today 
are better than they were in the past; they 
are concerned with the need for more class- 
rooms to house all students for full-day ses- 
sions of school; they also stress the impor- 
tance of interpersonal reactions within the 
school and between school and home, so 
that youth will have an environment con- 
ducive to learning; and they believe that 
curriculum concern should be broad rather 
than limited to stress on the three R’s, that 
everything that involves the youth in his re- 
lation to the school is important. Despite 
the furor in the press to the contrary, par- 
ents and educators appear to see eye to eye 
on what they consider the current basic is- 
sues in education—and these are not pri- 
marily concerned with stiffer courses in 
the traditional subjects. Evidence in these 
studies indicates that Sputnik did not 
change parents’ minds about education, and 
that, generally speaking, parents like their 
schools, though they want more of them. 





Education Is a Very Personal Thing 


By DONALD W. ROBINSON 


To succesr that the recent emergence of 
America into the era of automation, jet 
propulsion, atomic fission, and space satel- 
lites was accomplished by badly trained sci- 
entists and engineers is sheer nonsense. The 
implication that because an un-American 
satellite preceded ours by some two months 
our scientific education lacks quality is un- 
supportable. To assert that our failure to 
maintain unchallenged front rank in all as- 
pects of armaments and missiles races dem- 
onstrates the deficiency of our public school 
system is utter hysteria. 

To be sure, there are times when hysteria 
may become a necessary antidote for com- 
placency. To be sure, many Americans, in- 
dividually and collectively, have become in- 
creasingly complacent. To be sure, our pub- 
lic schools can be improved. 

They are being improved and they will 
continue to be improved. Probably no pro- 
fession has undergone such ruthless self- 
examination and remained so free of the 
dead hand of static tradition as has public 
school education. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


This article is concerned with the 
objectives of secondary education. That 
is, what do we Americans expect of 
schools? Is it desirable to strengthen 
the educational program by requiring 
more mathematics, lengthening the 
school day or the school year, insisting 
on more home work from students, in- 
creasing teachers’ salaries, or what? Can 
we come to grips with the priorities es- 
sential to shel improvement? These 
are the questions that require concen- 
trated attention and jnkormed judg- 


ment and they are questions that will 
be asked again and again. The author 
is a teacher in Carlmont High School, 
Belmont, California. 





The breaking of the lock-step cycle of the 
same “read, write, recite, and test” for all 
students by the introduction of field trips, 
audio-visual aids, pupil projects, and ac- 
celerated classes is indicative of a profession 
alert to change and constantly seeking new 
and more effective means of performing an 
ancient cultural function. To justify these 
and other innovations is no proper part of 
this report. They were adopted in order to 
make the benefits of secondary education 
accessible to all students, to exploit the 
technological advances in the service of edu- 
cation, and to utilize the findings of psy- 
chology to facilitate learning. 

If civilization really is a race between 
catastrophe and education, then education 
must continue to explore, experiment, and 
examine its philosophy, its methods, and its 
practitioners. Public education does not seek 
a closed-door self-direction. It consults con- 
tinuously with P.T.A.’s and citizens’ com- 
missions throughout the country. It receives 
its support and directives from publicly 
elected school boards and legislatures. No 
profession is less liable to the charge of 
being a closed corporation. 

In view of the fact that man is an intellec- 
tual creature, the major function of the 
school is to develop the intellectual capaci- 
ties of the student. 

This requires that the student be given 
facts and ideas about which to think. This 
does not mean that the facts must come ex- 
clusively from books, that the courses must 
be exclusively designed for preparation for 
college, or that the student must be regi- 
mented into reading, memorizing, and re- 
citing these facts. There are so many things 
to think about, to know about, to care 
about in this world, and so many worth- 
while ways of thinking, knowing, and car- 
ing! 
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Schools dare not be shackled to the least 
common denominator of the program that 
includes only those activities that could win 
universal support. They must continue to 
seek new ways even more certainly than 
science must continue to explore. 

Aldous Huxley in addressing a UNESCO 
meeting complained that the great defect in 
all our teaching is its exclusive reliance on 
the verbal, and its neglect to train the 
psychophysical organism used in the daily 
process of learning and living. Oriental 
philosophy, he says, differs from Western 
philosophy in being nontheoretical. No Ori- 
ental philosopher ever dreamed of preach- 
ing one thing and practicing something 
else. What we need above all is a love of 
wisdom in practice as well as on the verbal 
level. Many researches and school experi- 
ments today are seeking just this kind of 
wisdom. Far from ignoring “solid learn- 
ings,” it seeks to make them meaningful. 

Lynn White has stated succinctly four of 
the major changes currently taking place in 
the intellectual atmosphere of our country 
and inevitably influencing the programs of 
our schools. These represent changes in con- 
cepts so deeply rooted that the unwary have 
been tempted to call the changes anti-intel- 
lectual. The four are: (1) the shift from a 
national or an Occidental orientation to a 
global perspective, (2) the extension of 
logic and language to a broader field of 
symbolism, (3) the extension of our concept 
of rationality to include an acceptance of 
the reality of the unconscious, and (4) the 
acceptance in some areas of a relativism that 
substitutes a horizontal spectrum of values 
for the former vertical hierarchy of values. 

These kinds of changes do not originate 
in the public school system. They originate 
variously with pure philosophers, with sci- 
entists in action, with editors, statesmen, or 
graduate students in our universities. As 
they win limited acceptance, they influence 
behavior in universities and legislatures, in 
the radio and TV industries and in the 
press, and finally in the schools. 
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The dominant tone of permissiveness, tol- 
erance, and relativism in the public schools 
today is a result as much as a cause of our 
cultural state. The school is a vital link in 
a partly closed spiral in which the teacher 
passes on to his students what he has 
learned, altered a bit, but essentially what 
he has learned from his society. The Ameri- 
can public is much too conservative to allow 
a genuine radical to survive long in its 
public school system. 

To say that the schools are not doing a 
competent job may be a constructive state- 
ment if it is followed by a positive proposal 
for the betterment of the schools. Many 
such proposals are being made and acted 
upon every year, from the adoption of tele- 
vision teaching to accelerated classes to mod- 
ification of class size, in the interests of 
securing more effective learning for the most 
competent without depriving the less com- 
petent students of their opportunity for an 
education suited to their talents, 

What will not help are the unsupported, 
angry allegations that our schools are no 
good. If the public schools of this country 
did not offer opportunities for academic ex- 
cellence, how could the graduates of public 
high schools excel the graduates of the pri- 
vate schools (as they do) in their academic 
records at Harvard, Yale, and Princeton? 
(No inference is intended that public 
schools are in fact academically superior to 
private schools for all students. Many other 
factors operate, especially selection and mo- 
tivation.) 

Proposals for strengthening our system of 
education might well bear in mind what 
kinds of people and what kinds of change 
the human race most needs in the next cen- 
tury or so. What does the world need more 
than all else? More missiles engineers? More 
human understanding? Faster communica- 
tions? More universal acceptance of the 
right to disagree? More subservience to arbi- 
trary authority? More enlightened self- 
understanding? More knowledge of our- 
selves and why we feel and act as we do? 
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More ability to work harmoniously in 
groups? 

The answers come in all the time and the 
educators struggle to devise techniques to 
improve performance. 

Here is the first area where we must learn 
to work together without agreeing com- 
pletely, yet working co-operatively to en- 
large the areas of agreement. Some feel that 
the school should limit its activities to in- 
tellectual endeavors; some say not. Some 
would require foreign language study of 
every student; some would limit languages 
to those of demonstrated ability. Some 
would emphasize conformity; some would 
put a premium on individuality. 

If your local school fails to provide the 
kind or quality of education you want for 
your child, several courses are open to you. 
Among the actions or attitudes that might 
be helpful are these: 

1. Striving actively in the framework of 
community councils to understand what the 
schools are attempting, and co-operating 
actively in these local councils to establish 
educational policy that is acceptable. 

2. Attempting to inject an atmosphere of 
alert, realistic inquiry into the solution of 
local school problems, avoiding equally 
reliance on deep-rooted clichés of the “three 
R's” or the “whole child.” Rich values will 
pour into the solution of each problem 
from both philosophies. 

3- Being willing to make whatever con- 
tribution in time or taxes may be required 
to provide the buildings, the equipment, 
and above all the teachers to train ade- 
quately the children of your community as 
you want them trained. Our material stand- 
ards of well-being can easily stand a much 
greater contribution to education. 

4. Being aware that you can do much, 
almost as much as you want, to stimulate 
scholarship, athletics, music, or any talent 
you want developed in your child (includ- 
ing seriousness of purpose) in the 148 hours 
a week remaining after he has spent 30 
hours a week in school. 


5. Failing these, by moving to a com- 
munity whose educational program is more 
congenial. We selec: locations for our living 
on the basis of climate, friends, conven- 
ience of transportation, jobs, scenery, or 
even the availability of favorite forms of 
recreation. If educational philosophy is 
truly important, it would seem reasonable 
to consider living where it is congenial. 

6. Another, and not necessarily a last, 
resort is turning to a private school. Some 
private schools are superior to some public 
schools in some respects. The maintenance 
of this option is an important ingredient in 
sustaining the democracy and diversity of 
our educational program. 

Whatever a community does to beef up 
its educational effectiveness, whether by re- 
quiring more math, lengthening the school 
day or the school year, increasing teacher 
salaries, or doubling the amount of home 
work for students, one consideration seems 
more important than all others—the selec- 
tion of competent teachers. This means 
teachers who care. Good teachers today, 
as a hundred’ years ago, are intelligent 
people who have been well educated, espe- 
cially in their teaching field, and who have 
a genuine concern for the welfare of chil- 
dren. Education is a very personal thing. 
It begins when a child’s curiosity is per- 
manently sparked alive. Sometimes this 
seems simply to happen, with no observable 
stimulant. More often it occurs when the 
child’s mind is stimulated by contact with 
an alert, inquiring, caring adult. For some 
children this person is a parent, for some a 
teacher, for some no one. 

In twenty-one years of teaching, the writer 
has known many excellent teachers, and 
some poor ones. He has never known a 
teacher who was excellent because he was 
authoritarian or because he was permissive. 
No teacher was poor because he was tradi- 
tional or because he was progressive. Every 
good teacher was a good teacher because he 
was intelligent, well educated, and possessed 
of a real concern for the welfare of children. 
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This latter trait is all important in the 
elementary school, nearly negligible in col- 
lege and graduate school. At the level of the 
high school, which is the focus of most of 
our present concern, it is of great impor- 
tance. A teacher's sensitivity to the social, 
intellectual, and emotional needs of ado- 
lescents will largely determine his success 
in teaching intellectual concepts. 

American schools have a noble mission. 
They require the best constructive help of 
every interested citizen. They require tough- 
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minded teachers who are sensitive, devoted, 
and idealistic. These teachers should be con- 
cerned about children, concerned about 
their subject area, concerned about them- 
selves, concerned about the future of man- 
kind. If these kinds of people can be re- 
cruited into teaching and retained in in- 
creasing numbers, our educational product 
will improve proportionately. To teach ado- 
lescents effectively means to care enough 
about the student to make him care about 
learning. This is to strike a spark. 


Curb Delinquency at the Crib 


Some writers on the behavior of juvenile de- 
linquents do say these children lack self-control, 
but seem to imply that self-control is to be gained 
by some vague magic force within. But doesn’t self- 
control from within presuppose earlier control 
from without? And isn’t the foundation for paren- 
tal control most easily established in the child's 
early years? 

Most juvenile delinquents have got beyond the 
control of their parents. Parents are unlikely to be 
able to control the teen-ager who had not been 
effectively controlled by them at ten, six or two. 
Even at ten or six, some children are beyond the 
control of their parents who could not manage them 
effectively at two. A parent who at any time feels 
his child is getting out of hand must himself suffer 
considerably from emotional disturbances. And 
won't the child, also? 

Many parents whose children at fifteen, ten or 


in the meanwhile, causing him more strongly to 
resist most appeals to reason. Paradoxically, most 
public school teachers of family life courses are it 
seems still teaching teen-age girls, the mothers of 
tomorrow, that the tot at home should not be re- 
strained, certainly never spanked, only loved and 
reasoned with. 

Now that many youngsters eight, twelve or four- 
teen are beyond control, their parents are being 
scolded for not managing them better. Consider all 
the frustrated and emotionally disturbed parents 
who are being told they should now stiffen up in 
discipline of their older children, who have been 
unrestrained for years and years. And mind you, 
some of these very same “experts” had entreated 
these parents only a few years back not to restrain 
their children when the parents very easily could 
have restrained them. One might ask, To what 
degree has the rank and file of child experts been 
responsible for a lot of youths having no self-con- 
trol and for a lot of emotionally disturbed children 
and parents? 

It's my guess that the long-prevailing theory and 
practice of letting litttle children do about as they 
please is more responsible by far than any other 
single factor, for the appalling prevalence and up- 
surge of juvenile delinquency. 

If we are to see a decline in juvenile delinquency 
twelve or fifteen years hence, we will have to bring 
back the palms to the home nursery and teach and 
train the tot long before he enters school the 


grows older, is able to control himself adequately.— 
Garry CLEVELAND Myers in Education. 





Quick Scoring—Less Guessing on 


TRUE-FALSE TESTS 


By DWIGHT W. ALLEN 


I HAVE ALWAYS BEEN IMPRESSED by the 
superiority of true-false items where, if the 
item is false, the person is required to tell 
why it is false, thereby lessening the op- 
portunities for pure guessing and increas- 
ing the validity of the test items, But I have 
objected to the fact that this requires read- 
ing each test paper individually, substan- 
tially slowing correction time and, in addi- 
tion, opening to debate the legitimacy of 
an alternative interpretation by the stu- 
dent, I believe that a “multiple-false” test 
item to a large extent overcomes these diffi- 
culties. First of all, it is answerable on a 
standard multiple-choice answer sheet with 
no supplementary information required. 
Second, the item is rapidly completed by 
the student, allowing a greater number of 
items to be included in any testing period. 
Third, this kind of test item tends to lessen 
the ambiguity of a question by spotlighting 
the crucial information and indicating in- 
formation which the question does not con- 
test. Also the nature of the construction of 
the item tends to point out to a teacher in 


advance the questions which are weak or 
inappropriate. 

The basic idea of the multiple-false item 
is that the student must distinguish the 
specific portion of the statement that makes 
the statement false. The question is con- 
structed so as to have only one false por- 
tion. The technique for giving the student 
a multiple-false selection is to underline 
different portions of the statement, lettering 
or numbering the underlined portions, At 
the end of the statement the word “true” 
appears, also with a number or letter under 
it. The student reads the item, decides 
whether it is true or false. If true, he indi- 
cates the number on his answer sheet which 
is under the word “true” at the end of the 
statement. If false, he must select the under- 
lined portion which makes the statement 
false (the part which, if changed, would 
make the statement true) and indicate on 
his answer sheet the letter or number which 
is below the underlined portion. Here are 
several examples: 


1. The printing press, invented in the 
fifteenth century in Germany, was one of 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Take a test or give a test reg om | 
only T or F items. What is the result 
Well, teachers can score it easily, but 
pupils may not be so much handi- 
a by guessing as the teacher 
wishes. Validity of a simple T-F test is 
debatable. Here is a new twist to test- 
ing that will reduce guessing and at 
the same time enable the teacher to 
score the answers rapidly. The author 
claims these outcomes from his own 
experience. He is on the staff of Hills- 
dale High School, San Mateo, Cali- 
fornia. 
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A B 
the world’s most important inventions. 
Cc 





TRUE. 
D 
(A true statement. Hence the correct an- 
swer would be D.) 
2. Oxygen, one of the most common 
A 
elements, and important to man, does not 
B Cc 
react with many other elements. TRUE. 
D 
(A false statement. Oxygen reacts very 
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readily with other elements. Therefore the 
answer is C.) 
3. To find the area of a triangle, you 
multiply the length of the base by the 
A 





length of the altitude on that base and 
B 
multiply the result by two. TRUE. 
Cc D 

(A false statement. You must divide the 
result of the multiplication of the base 
and altitude by two. Hence the correct 
answer is C.) 

4. The Latin verb “amo” is a first con- 
jugation verb, and because this conjugation 
ae 
is sometimes irregular, the infinitive form 

a 
is “amare.” TRUE. 
Cc D 

(A false statement. The conjugation of 
the first conjugation is always regular. 
Therefore the correct answer is B.) 

5. By tempering metal all the way 

; A 
through, case hardening is very useful in 
B 
providing a hard surface on the metal. 
Cc 














TRUE. 

D 

(A false statement. Case hardening by 
definition does not harden a metal all the 
way through. The correct answer is there- 
fore A.) 

6. The two main coastal climates in 

A 
California are Mediterranean and Marine 
B 
West Coast. TRUE. 
Cc D 

(A true statement. The correct answer 

is D.) 








The multiple-false item, by underlining 
the portions of the statement which are to 
be questioned, eliminates some of the pos- 
sible ambiguity—the subject of the question 
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is always clear as it is contained in the por- 
tion of the question which is not under- 
lined. In the first example it is not ques- 
tioned that we are discussing the printing 
press; in the second example, oxygen is 
the topic. The third example questions the 
area of a triangle; the Latin verb “amo” 
is the subject of the fourth example. 

If you are careful to make approximately 
a three-to-one ratio of false items, the guess 
factor is also reduced to the same as that 
in any multiple-choice item, though it has 
been my experience that students tend to 
answer “false” more often than would be 
anticipated even if there are exactly the 
same number of true and false answers. 

As I have already indicated, one of the 
biggest advantages of the multiple-false item 
is that it is well suited to a standard answer 
sheet that can be scored by stencil or even 
by machine. Though there is sometimes a 
minor difficulty in adapting questions in 
such a way that they contain enough in- 
formation for an equal number of items 
to be underlined in each question, there is 
no reason why individual questions can- 
not have fewer alternatives—and of course, 
if your answer sheet is prepared for more 
alternatives, some questions may have four 
or even five false alternatives instead of the 
three choices in each of the examples here. 

A final advantage to mention is that in 
a given testing period, students are able to 
answer many more of these items than 
standard multiple choice, provided that the 
length of the individual items is not unduly 
long. Students should be encouraged to read 
the entire item through first, disregarding 
any underlining until they have compre- 
hended the question as a whole. 

Care must be taken in the construction 
of the items to be sure that the choices are 
all legitimate, that the required informa- 
tion is reasonable, and that only one possi- 
ble change will correct the statement. Many 
standard true-false items may be used al- 
most as is, but others are entirely inappro- 
priate. 
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In using multiple-false questions in my 
classroom, I found it most successful to 
introduce the item on a short quiz, discuss- 
ing it thoroughly in advance and writing 
several examples on the board, erasing dif- 
ferent parts of the statements to change the 
answer pattern to emphasize how the multi- 
ple-false answers are indicated. After the 
quiz had been completed, I announced that 
grades would not be recorded and each 
student would mark his own paper. Any 
questions regarding the testing technique 
would be answered as we marked the 
papers. 

The student reaction was at first rather 
hostile—innovations in procedure usually 
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are—but after the first test (in which I 
used multiple-false items for one half of 
the test) the students agreed that this type 
of item had many advantages. Later when 
I gave them the alternative of going back 
to regular true-false items, they over- 
whelmingly favored the multiple-false 
question. 

I hope that teachers find multiple-false 
questions useful, and I should appreciate 
hearing about classroom experience with 
them—in what situations they are found 
most useful. It would be most helpful to 
receive reports and indications of possible 
strengths and weaknesses which my experi- 
ence has not highlighted. 


Freedom Rings 


I wish that you and I had more time to become 
familiar with these and hundreds of other men and 
women who used their strength and their vision to 
give us an educational system. Such a study would 
not only give us a deeper appreciation of what we 
have but, even more important, would help to give 
us perspective when we face the fateful and dis- 
couraging problems of this decade. 

Today, in several places in this nation, men—sin- 
cere, dedicated men—are diligently seeking ways to 
destroy or circumvent the public school system. In 
a few places they will succeed. But the inexorable 
sweep of reason and justice will not be long di- 
verted—if we zealously guard the principles of free- 
dom to know for all people, if we do everything in 
our power to implement and improve the system 
which has made us great, and if we have the wisdom 
and strength to preserve the miracle that has come 
to us. 

The heart of this miracle, you see, is the ac- 
complishment of what many have called—and some 
still call it—an impossible task: the attempt to edu- 
cate ALL school-age persons, regardless of social or 
economic status, and no matter what their creed or 


color or race. Granted, that we have accomplished 
this in our nation with varying degrees of success, 
but no other nation ever has attempted to educate 
on such a gigantic scale—upwards of 37 million 
youngsters in school today. One of the by-products 
of our educational system is the fact that more than 
50 million Americans are currently registered in 
some form of adult education systems. . . . No 
other nation has ever dreamed about fitting its 
educational system to the needs of so many people. 

Freedom in any area is a severe summons—and 
I think that the freedom to know, to learn, to probe 
the mysteries of the universe, is the severest of all. 
Likewise, the freedom to teach lays down the 
severest responsibility of all. I hope the day is 
rapidly approaching when teachers are appreciated 
for what they are—the persons who shape our to- 
morrows—and that they are so recognized in posi- 
tion and salary. It is the teacher who is the maker 
of the actual miracle I've been talking about: the 
discovering of the fertile mind, planting the seeds of 
knowledge, cultivating them, and bringing them to 
a glorious harvest of ideas—Harvey C. Jacoss in 
Vital Speeches of the Day. 





What Does the High-School Pupil 
Like Best About His School? 


By 
HAROLD BRINEGAR 


SINCE NO ONE KNOWS BETTER what medi- 
cine tastes like than the one who takes it, 
should we not consult the patient before 
we change or renew the prescription? Fully 
aware of the analogous implications sug- 
gested by the foregoing question, many edu- 
cators have concluded recently that the 
pupil himself is the person to whom we 
should go in order to find out how the 
school program might best be improved. 
As an ambassador of good or ill will in the 
community, the pupil exerts an influence 
that few will fail to recognize. His numbers 
are legion, and he talks a lot. And what he 
says may be taken much more seriously 
than we have commonly supposed! Accord- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

It doesn’t do much good to ask a 
student what he likes or dislikes about 
his school, for he will likely try to give 
you the reply he thinks you wish. To 
find out attitudes of boys and girls to- 
ward their school, one has to proceed 
more subtly, And yet, it is important 
for teachers and procter to know 
something about the regard or lack of 
regard that pupils have for certain fea- 
tures of the school they attend. The 
pupil is a consumer of educational 
offerings and his opinions may help 
the professional staff to increase un- 
derstanding of pupil sentiments and 
thereby to improve some aspects of 
educational program. The author de- 
scribes findings of his attitude question- 
naire submitted to 10,000 pupils in 
thirty-seven Indiana high schools. He 
is assistant professor of education, In- 
diana University, Bloomington. We 
regret that lack of space prevented a 
full report of his study. 





ingly, we have turned to the pupils in an 
effort to find the answers to specific ques- 
tions concerning the high school. 

What are the factors which have a direct 
bearing on the attitudes pupils hold toward 
their schools? What influence do type and 
size of school have on pupil attitudes? An- 
swers to these and other questions were 
sought recently when a comprehensive atti- 
tude questionnaire was submitted to ap- 
proximately 10,000 pupils in thirty-seven 
Indiana high schools. 

The schools selected permitted considera- 
tion of the following features: geographical 
distribution, enrollment, type of community 
served, type of program offered, and popu- 
lation of the school community. The area 
from which the schools were selected com- 
prised fully half the state of Indiana, rang- 
ing from the extreme northwest corner of 
the state to within a few miles of the Ohio 
River on the southeast. This area extended 
in width almost the entire breadth of the 
state. The communities from which the 
schools were selected were grouped as fol- 
lows: (1) four cities of 30,000 or more popu- 
lation; (2) seven cities of 10,000—29,999 
population; (3) eight cities of 5,000—9,999 
population; (4) five cities of 2,500—4,999 
population; (5) seven towns of less than 
2,500 population; and (6) six rural school 
districts. The school enrollments ranged 
from forty-two pupils in the smallest rural 
school to more than 1,300 pupils in the larg- 
est city school. 

At the end of the check list the pupils 
were asked to write in terms of personal 
needs and values brief statements concern- 
ing the best liked and least liked aspects of 
their schools. A total of 7,544 pupils re- 
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TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES OF 2,437 BOYS IN I9 SCHOOLS IN COMMUNITIES OF MORE THAN 10,000 POPULATION 
AND 1,098 BOYS IN 18 SCHOOLS IN COMMUNITIES OF LESS THAN 10,000 POPULATION TO THE ITEM CON- 
CERNING THE BEST LIKED ASPECT OF THE SCHOOL 
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sponded to the item concerning the best 
liked aspect of the school, and 6,536 pupils 
responded to the item concerning the least 
liked aspect. The responses to these two 
items, since they represented the uncon- 
trolled and spontaneous expressions of the 
pupils, would provide, it was thought, in- 
sight into pupil attitudes which could be 
obtained in no other way. Since the pupils 
answered all items of the check list anony- 
mously and usually away from the presence 
of teachers and supervisors, it was assumed 
that maximum honesty was obtained. 

In the administering of the check list, a 
sampling technique was employed in schools 
of enrollment in excess of 500. In these 
schools representative classes were selected 
which provided a total sample of approxi- 
mately 100 pupils at each of the four grade 
levels. In schools of less than 500 enroll- 
ment, the check list was administered to the 
entire student body present on the day the 
list was submitted. 

Best liked aspects for boys. Table I above 
presents data for boys concerning the 
best liked aspects of schools in each of the 
two classifications of schools. Boys in the 
larger schools tended to show more favor- 
able attitudes toward instructional staff, 
general school program, club-type activities, 
and social activities. Boys in the smaller 


schools tended to hold better attitudes to- 
ward school subjects and departments, fel- 
low pupils, school administration, and 
school plant and equipment. With the 
possible exception of the differences in 
attitudes toward general school program, 
the slight percentage differences between 
the two groups may indicate that type and 
size of schoo] had little effect on attitudes 
of the kind indicated here. 

Best liked aspects for girls. Table II (op- 
posite), which shows data concerning the 
best liked aspects of schools in terms of the 
attitudes of girls in the two classifications of 
schools, also suggests that type and size of 
school may have had little causal influence 
on attitudes assessed through the uncon- 
trolled, paragraph-type response. The girls 
in the larger schools tended to show a some- 
what more favorable attitude toward gen- 
eral school program, school administration, 
club-type activities, and social activities. 
Girls in the smaller schools tended to hold 
better attitudes toward instructional staff, 
school subjects and departments, fellow 
pupils, and school plant and equipment. 
The greatest percentage difference between 
the two groups, as also noted for boys, was 
shown in the general school program, which 
suggests that curricular needs were of gen- 
eral concern in the smaller schools. 
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TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES OF 2,682 GIRLS IN Ig SCHOOLS IN COMMUNITIES OF MORE THAN 10,000 POPULATION 
AND 1,327 GIRLS IN 18 SCHOOLS IN COMMUNITIES OF LESS THAN 10,000 POPULATION TO THE ITEM CON- 
CERNING THE BEST LIKED ASPECT OF THE SCHOOL 
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A comparison of the data regarding the 
best liked aspects of the schools, as shown 
in Tables I and II, suggests that sex of re- 
spondents played an important role in de- 
termining attitudes. The following percent- 
age differences between girls and boys are 
noted: (1) school subjects and departments 
—boys +17; (2) instructional staff—girls 
+9.2; (3) general school program—girls 
+3.2; (4) club-type activities—girls +0.8; 
(5) school administration—girls +2.3; (6) 
fellow pupils—girls +0.9; (7) social activities 
—boys +0.2; (8) school plant and equipment 
—girls +2.2. 


Summary 


Data gathered from the general-attitudes 
questionnaire, constructed to discover the 
best liked aspects of the high school, indi- 
cate the following: 

For boys, the best liked aspects of the 
schools appeared to be school subjects and 
departments, while for girls it seemed that 
teachers were liked best. In terms of fre- 
quency of mention, the best liked aspects of 
the schools were: (1) instructional staff, (2) 
school subjects and departments, and (3) 
general school program. Aspects which re- 
ceived less emphasis were mentioned in 
order of frequency as follows: (1) school ad- 
ministration, (2) fellow pupils, (3) club-type 


activities, (4) social activities, and (5) school 
plant and equipment. 


Implications 


To those whe believe pupil attitudes are 
important, no program of evaluation can be 
complete without first seeking information 
with respect to how the pupils feel about 
each phase of the school’s program. How 
does the pupil feel about the ways his needs 
are being met? What areas of the school’s 
program would he have us improve? What 
are the traits and characteristics he likes in 
his teachers? In what ways would he have 
us improve the administration of the school? 
Educational workers who feel that assess- 
ment of pupil attitudes should be the point 
of departure in a program of evaluation 
would want answers to these and many 
other questions concerning the pupil's feel- 
ings about the total school situation before 
attempting to analyze data gained through 
a more standard means of appraisal. 

When we accept the principle that the 
pupil is a consumer of educational offerings 
and therefore deserves as much considera- 
tion as the consumer who makes use of the 
products of business and industry, then, and 
only then, will the pupil be given the voice 
he deserves in helping to determine his edu- 
cational destiny. 





Personal Enrichment and Education 


By ANNE ELMENDORF MILLER 


HUMAN EXISTENCE has three aspects: the 
relationship of man to the cosmos or to 
God, the relationship of man to his physi- 
cal and social environment, and the rela- 
tiofship of man to himself. Recent trends 
in American thinking about the high-school 
curriculum tend to emphasize the second 
aspect, that of man’s relationship to his en- 
vironment, to the virtual exclusion of his 
inner life. 

This problem has been pointed out in no 
uncertain terms by such prominent critics 
of the contemporary scene as David Ries- 
man and William H. Whyte, Jr. In his book 
The Lonely Crowd, Riesman suggests that 
Americans have become other-directed 
rather than inner-directed; we have de- 
veloped a keen sensitivity and ability to 
adjust to the demands inherent in other 
peoples’ patterns of life; at the same time we 
have suffered a decline in inner resources. 
Recognizing that our schools now follow 
the dominant trend, Riesman suggests in a 
subsequent article in the Anchor Review 
that they could perform a needed service if 
they would exert instead a “countercyclical” 
force; the schools could give expression to 
aspects neglected by society at large. 

In the same vein, William H. Whyte, Jr., 
characterizes the dominant American per- 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


Is there a conflict between man’s re- 
er MA to society and his relation- 
ship to himself? If there is group dy- 
namics, could there not also be indi- 
vidual dynamics? Is contemplation an 
impossibility in our beep-beeping 
world? These are some of the deep 
questions that the author comments 
upon in this reasoned thesis. She is 
a resident of New Haven, Connecticut. 





sonality in Organization Man. He suggests 
that the “organization man’s” focus on the 
group is not merely a matter of conformity 
but that it has become a moral imperative. 
As he sees it, social responsiveness and social 
usefulness are becoming the criteria for 
judging a school curriculum. Both curricu- 
lum theorists and parents expect the schools 
to emphasize citizenship and getting along 
with other people. Similar to Riesman in 
his recognition that such emphases on socia! 
utility and adjustment are the dominant 
directions in our culture, Whyte suggests 
that the schools not concern themselves so 
much with group dynamics and give greater 
attention to “individual dynamics.” 

In light of such significant analyses of 
the current educational scene, it seems ad- 
visable to examine contemporary American 
curriculum proposals from this standpoint: 
are they sufficiently concerned with enrich- 
ing man’s relationship to himself? Since 
justification of this would involve a separate 
paper in itself, we will simply assume in this 
discussion that such a concern is a central 
educational value. 

Among significant curriculum proposals 
today, one purpose is common to all. This 
purpose lies in the orientation of the cur- 
riculum toward life in our times. There is, 
however, great variety in the interpretation 
of this orientation. 

Henry Johnson's Teaching of History; 
the report of the Harvard Committee, Gen- 
eral Education in a Free Society; and the © 
Secondary Education Board’s Report of a 
Study of the Secondary Curriculum repre- 
sent one tendency in interpretation of this 
orientation. In the middle are the several 
Progressive Education Association curricu- 
lum studies and Quillen and Hanna’s Edu- 
cation for Social Competence. At the op- 
posite extreme from the first group are the 
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writers included in Harl R. Douglass’ Edu- 
cation for Life Adjustment and advocates of 
the “core” curriculum. The first group tends 
toward the belief that the best educational 
preparation for life today lies in emphasis 
on the pursuit of truth, the history of our 
civilization, and more or less traditional 
subject content. The third group, on the 
other hand, tends toward the belief that 
the best educational preparation for life 
today lies in emphasis on the perpetuation 
of democracy, the problems of our civiliza- 
tion in the present, and “modern” teaching 
methods, such as pupil-teacher planning, 
committee and group work, group discus- 
sions, student leadership, the problem- 
sulving approach, and self-evaluation of the 
student and the group. Those authorities in 
the middle include elements of both the 
first and the third interpretations of educa- 
tion for life today. 

Although the first of these three interpre- 
tations comes close to doing so, none of 
the significant current curriculum proposals 
gives systematic attention to man’s life with 
himself. The “life adjustment” and “core” 
writers with their emphasis on group co- 
operation not only fail to give it systematic 
attention but wittingly or unwittingly 
threaten to exclude it completely. Neverthe- 
less, education oriented toward life in our 
times certainly could emphasize the enrich- 
ment of this aspect of life. In fact, if Ries- 
man and Whyte are correct, then it is pre- 
cisely for our lives today that an emphasis 
on personal living is so sorely needed. 

At this point some may be tempted to 
argue that the current emphasis on individ- 
ual differences compensates for the inade- 
quacies in thinking about the curriculum. 
Surely the literature on individual differ- 
ences gives form to our high regard for the 
dignity of the individual in democracy. A 
closer look, however, shows clearly that 
there, too, the focus is on the development 
of varying individual capacities and inter- 
ests primarily in terms of the student’s rela- 
tionship to his environment. Thus, the dis- 
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cussions of individual differences, too, neg- 
lect man’s relationship to himself. 

If we are to change this situation in any 
way, we must further explore what is meant 
by man’s relationship to himself or personal 
living. 

In seeking to delineate this area of life 
and its enrichment, we should remain aware 
of the fact that life by its very nature 
defies complete categorization. There is, in 
fact, considerable interpenetration among 
the areas of life. People can live alone richly 
only when they have come to terms with 
and are stimulated by their environment; 
they can participate significantly in the 
social world only when their personal life 
includes riches worth contributing. Never- 
theless, there is some value and truth in our 
attempt to distinguish the area of personal 
living. 

Personal living in this discussion is ten- 
tatively defined as the life of the individual 
with himself, independent of other human 
beings. We refer to those thoughts, feelings, 
and activities which one can experience 
alone, in other words to the positive aspects 
of withdrawal and solitude.’ It is only in 
solitude that one can discover oneself, dis- 
cover a philosophy of life, think or feel 
anything significantly, and experience 
beauty, sorrow, and joy. It should be clear, 
however, that such solitude does not neces- 
sarily require actual physical isolation; it 
may perfectly well be present in moments 
of an individual's psychological separation 
amid a crowd. In any case, whatever com- 
munication takes place is private, not pub- 
lic; it takes place in the individual, not in 
the group. 

Thus, contrary to the concepts of the life 
adjustment writers, reference to personal 
living is not simply to the development of 
“socially desirable characteristics” nor to the 
fact that “the achievement of democratic 
relations with one’s fellows can bring deep 


* Progressive Education Association, Reorganizing 
Education (New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1939), pp. 316-19. 
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satisfactions to personal life.”* Aithough 
such study might well include some contri- 
butions were it more precisely defined, the 
personal enrichment under discussion here 
means more than “an opportunity to discuss 
and to study such problems as the basis of 
personality, what makes the individual liked 
or disliked by others, how to control one’s 
emotions, the importance of character, and 
the formation of habits.”* If our under- 
standing of personal living goes no further 
than these socially oriented concepts, the 
relationship of man to himself in solitude 
will continue to be neglected. To prevent 
this what are the aspects of high-school 
study to which we should give increased at- 
tention? 

In accord with our suggested definition, 
the enrichment of solitude might take the 
form either of developing significant indi- 
vidual activities for leisuretime or of infus- 
ing a spirit of play into any activity. Indi- 
vidual leisuretime activities can be devel- 
oped through the arousing of interests and 
training in skills. The spirit of play in- 
volves doing something for its own sake 
with no further external purpose; thus the 
natural curiosity of teen-agers is closely 
allied to it. While this spirit is most obvious 
in leisure activities, it can be evident in 
vocational life as well—either the job itself 
or things associated with it may be taken in 


: * Douglass, Harl R., ed., Education for Life Ad- 
fustment (New York: Ronald Press Co., 1950), p. 


20. 
* Ibid., p. 121. 
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a spirit of play which has little or nothing 
to do with the express purpose of providing 
an income. Some phases of school subjects 
which may be thus understood as play with 
no purpose beyond itself are creativity, aes- 
thetic experience, and contemplation. 

Creativity as understood here is not syn- 
onymous with originality. It requires only 
that the experience of making something, 
be it with the hand or with the mind, have 
its roots within the individual imagination. 
It is opposed to passive imitation and is 
accompanied by an increase in initiative 
and self-dependence. By aesthetic experi- 
ence is meant not only response to art in 
the conventional sense but also to artistic 
elements in all of life. Related to it is the 
enrichment of emotions; such enrichment 
involves expansion in the range of a per- 
son’s feelings and increased confidence in 
one’s independent emotional responses. 
Contemplative activities which lead to the 
enrichment of a person's relationship with 
himself include all thinking, insight, and 
understanding plus the development of a 
faith or philosophy of life which gives 
meaning and order. 

These elements can be present in one 
way or another in virtually every subject 
area. At present, our major curriculum pro- 
posals do little toward enriching man’s 
inner life, and often make conspicuous con- 
tributions to the opposing and dominant 
trend of emphasis on the group. Thus the 
question remains whether teachers and 
schools will take up the challenge. 


Quality in Education. In education the subjective evaluation of the process is crucial. Quality in educa- 
tion demands not only that teachers and children be happy in their work—that they like each other, that 
they respect each other, that they “enjoy school.” These are of course essential. But quality in education 
goes beyond the successful science and techniques that make a smooth-running car, or the social principles 
and statistical knowledge that produce an equitable income tax. Quality in education—good teaching and 
good learning—is an art, to be judged subjectively, in the last analysis, like all arts, and to be valued with 
the other arts as one of the highest experiences of which man is capable.—Spencer Brown in the Journal 


of Educational Sociology. 








The Day the Ditto Machine Broke Down 


By JOHN A. BROWNELL 


ON THAT FATEFUL DAY ih early December, 
the administrative pulse of Progress High 
faltered; the life-giving, teacher-energizing 
fluid grew sluggish in the tank and coagu- 
lated on the roller. Disaster threatened. The 
ditto machine had broken down! 

Without announcements of department 
meetings, grade level meetings, curriculum 
revision meetings, child study grougs meet- 
ings, new teacher orientation meetings, 
P.T.A. meetings, professional growth would 
be stunted. 

Failure to announce meetings on group 
dynamics, case conference techniques, sex 
education in the schools, the modern school 
library, reaction stories, mentally retarded 
children, adolescent literature, the teacher 
and television, the community-centered 


school, speech handicaps, the gifted child, 
remedial reading, general education, prog- 


ress reports, the core curriculum, action re- 
search, juvenile delinquency, simply could 
not be tolerated at Progress. 

No day could be complete without 
printed exhortations, to be read in all 
classes, to go over the top for the Red Cross, 
P.T.A. Membership Drive, Pen Pals, Easter 
Seals, Red Feathers, CARE Packages, Public 
School Week, Back-to-School Night, nor 
without impartial pleas to “Vote Yes on the 
Bond Issue,” to “Approve the School Tax,” 
or to “Re-elect OUR State Superintendent.” 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Some days we seem to proceed from 
crisis to crisis. Can you imagine what 
would happen if the mimeograph ma- 
chine in your school went kaput? Well, 
this is exactly what happened at Prog- 
ress High one day in December. The 
story was written by John A. Brownell, 
who is professor of education at Clare- 
mont (California) Graduate School. 





Progress could not operate without lists: 
lists of assorted categories of basketballers 
who will embark at 10:50 hours for far 
distant Arch Rivals High; lists of cross- 
country men, golfers, water poloists, tennis 
racket wielders, drill team members, G.A.A. 
playdayers to be excused at 1:40 P.M.; lists 
of strolling carolers, Christmas program 
choir members, Angelic Hosts, dancers for 
the “Sugar Plum Pie Scene,” orchestra mem- 
bers, thespians for the fall play Junior Miss, 
debaters, staff photographers, cub reporters, 
poster drawers, program illustrators, cheer- 
leaders, Girls’ League officers, Boys’ Council 
members, Student Court justices to be ex- 
cused. ... 

Without notices what would become of 
the field-trippers: Miss Waterboiler’s home 
management class to visit the divorce court; 
Mr. Bunsen’s life science class to the matinee 
of Dial M for Murder; Mr. Small's group of 
mentally retarded pupils to browse in the 
Museum of Modern Art; Mr. Dewey's Liv- 
ing Civics IV class to caravan to the Ford 
plant to hear the famed lecture on “The 
O in the Edsel.” 

And without reminders, what would hap- 
pen to the junior class ring sales, ticket 
sales, rag drives, recommended daily tele- 
vision programs, inoculation for. .. . But 
wait! 

A strange quiet has settled over the class- 
rooms of Progress High. Old friendships 
among students are renewed; teachers meet 
onetime pupils, see strange faces, rejuvenate 
seating charts. In some classes study and dis- 
cussion of school subjects begin. Hope 
springs eternal in the collective faculty 
heart. The millennium has arrived, at least 
temporarily; instruction carries the day! 

By Nutrition Period, unknowingly the 
ragged rabble who teach have met their 
fate. The organized and better nourished 
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forces of the administration have launched 
a full-scale counterattack; mass interoffice 
summonses have been prepared from an in- 
exhaustible supply of pads: “Report to the 
Guidance Office,” “Contact Miss Needs in 
the Student Activities Office,” “See Mr. 
Sherlock in the Attendance Office at once.” 
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The intercom is pressed into service. “Now 
hear this”—names are barked, lists are read. 
Students once again begin to circulate for 
activities. 

By 3:10, disaster has been averted; the 
ditto machine has been repaired. Normalcy 
returns. 


Operation Scapegoat 


A crisis demands a scapegoat. The hapless animal 
is already staked out and waiting for the ax. In 
choosing a burnt offering, it always helps when the 
subject is essentially pacifistic and defenseless. And 
it is pure icing on the cake when the victim-to-be 
has had the temerity to be expensive and the bad 
judgment to call attention to its needs. 

The scapegoat charged with responsibility for our 
current posture of scientific inadequacy is the 
American public school system. Within the last 
few years, the schools have been blamed succes- 
sively for juvenile delinquency, the shortage of engi- 
neers, the decline of reading and the rise of comic 
books, high taxes, and Elvis Presley. Education's 
back is broad and its skin thick, Surely, reasoned 
the harried searchers for an easy out, the schools 
could shoulder one more load. 

Educators have been selected to serve as scape- 
goats for the nation’s criminal negligence in the face 
of a threatening visage peeking over an iron cur- 
tain. I, for one, won't have any of it. 

Some of us have been pretty critical of modern 
education. We have chastised with the valor of our 
tongues what we have considered to be the errors 
of the profession. We have been audibly impatient 
with the snail-creep of progress and the limitless 
inertia of professional thought. We have complained 
and crusaded and needled. We have been the loyal 
opposition. 

But this attack is different. It is selfish and cold- 
blooded. It is intentionally and deliberately unfair. 

It uses loaded statistics to shoot down straw men. 
It claims, for example, that a smaller percentage 
of school children is studying science than in the 
past, but carefully overlooks the fact that the un- 
precedented inundation of the schools. by millions of 
unlooked-for pupils has rendered all such per- 


centage losses as inevitable as they are inconse- 
quential. 

It blasts the profession for failure to provide 
inspirational teaching, purposely forgetting that 
massed raids upon our ranks by businessmen and 
industrialists waving thousand-dollar bills have ex- 
tracted from our classrooms as though with forceps 
much of our finest instructional personnel. 

It sneers at the faltering achievement level of 
some of our high school pupils, neglecting to men- 
tion that for the first time in the half-million-year 
history of the human race a nation has laid upon 
its teachers the crushing task of educating not only 
the wealthy, the congenial, and the gifted, but also 
the morons, the criminals, the depraved, and, worst 
of all, the disinterested. 

Is it the fault of education that Americans have 
been more interested in making a fast buck than 
in sending a rocket to the moon? 

Can educators be blamed because this country 
has, since pioneer days, periodically exhibited a 
strongly anti-intellectual bias which has glorified 
the sharp operator and belittled the scholar? 

Do we have to stand still for the charge that our 
professional leaders have engaged in a premeditated 
conspiracy to water down the instructional pro- 
gram to the point where we will be a pushover for 
the Russians? 

I say that we do not. 

For a little over a generation now, the nation’s 
schools have been locked in a titanic struggle with 
the problems spawned by universal education. Dur- 
ing this time, mistakes have been made, but they 
have been mistakes always of the head, never of the 
heart. We have erred almost always on the side of 
optimism, seldom on the side of pessimism.—Max 
Rarrerty in the CTA Journal 








GUIDANCE— 


Function or Panacea? 


By 
COLLINS W. BURNETT 


GumDANCE Is AN Aspect of free public edu- 
cation which is a part of the democratic 
philosophy of our American government. 
The role of guidance is to personalize edu- 
cation for our youth and at the same time 
to help the individual understand his rela- 
tionships to the social groups of which he is 
a part. Such concepts as the dignity and 
worth of the individual, freedom of voca- 
tional choice, and individual differences 
undergird both our political as well as our 
educational philosophies. 

The fact that every boy and girl in our 
American society is entitled to a free, public 
education is commonplace in 1957, but it 
was only a wild idea in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when it was advanced by Thomas 
Jefferson and a few other liberal thinkers. 
Not until 1821 (after many of our basic 
ideas of political democracy were estab- 
lished) was the first public high school estab- 
lished in Boston. Awareness of the concept 
of public secondary education did not take 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Everybody connected with a school 
system recognizes the need for educa- 
tional, personal, and vocational guid- 
ance. But perhaps it is not so clear how 
guidance developed historically and 
why it developed the way it did. If one 
understands the how, he can better 
answer the question why the 1958 sec- 
ondary school needs guidance services 
when the 1900 high school got along 
without them, The author is co-ordi- 
nator of student personnel, College of 
Education, the Ohio State University, 
Columbus. 





place until] 1874 when the Michigan Su- 
preme Court ruled that a majority of citi- 
zens in any community could tax themselves 
and others in the community to support 
education beyond the elementary school 
level. This famous case (Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, 1872) served as a precedent for court 
decisions in other states where the same 
issue arose later. 


Changes in Secondary Education 


Between 1890 and the present time, sec- 
ondary education in the United States has 
undergone many changes. For example, the 
enrollment has increased amazingly since 
1900 when fewer than one million were in 
high school until 1960 when there will be 
an estimated nine million boys and girls 
attending high school. Such a large enroll- 
ment has brought the high school into the 
floodlights of public concern about what 
should be taught, who should teach, and 
how much money should be spent to con- 
struct buildings, buy equipment, and hire 
teachers. 

The curriculum has changed from an 
emphasis on Greek and Latin and prepara- 
tion for gentlemanly leisure to a more 
practical one, with a vocational emphasis 
and a concern for relationships in a global 
world. Many high schools have several cur- 
riculums: college preparatory, vocational, 
and general. Even how to drive an auto- 
mobile is a part of the course of study in 
many city high schools. The safe use of 
firearms is part of some high-school cur- 
riculums. There is some question, however, 
as to whether the curriculum is really meet- 
ing the needs of high-school youth. Some 
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educators point out that many small schools 
are still giving the main emphasis to pre- 
paring for college when in reality the ma- 
jority of high-school students do not go to 
college. 

Other changes have taken place in sec- 
ondary education in the United States. 
There are better trained teachers, and better 
facilities, including libraries, classrooms, 
laboratories, and special services such as 
guidance. All of this development is in 
sharp contrast with the first public high 
school in 1821. 


Meaning of Guidance 


What is meant by guidance? It is an as- 
pect of the search for a new kind of educa- 
tion. It is a point of view which emphasizes 
the need to work with each student as an 
individual, to help him understand himself 
better and his relationship to his group, 
and to help him identify and work toward 
the solution of problems, concerns, and 
goals, Its central purpose is to help boys 
and girls become well adjusted personalities, 
to help them achieve the most from their 
interests, abilities, and aptitudes, and to 
take their places in society as responsible, 
contributing citizens. 

Guidance has been mentioned as one of 
the more recent developments in American 
education. As a matter of fact, guidance did 
not start within the school program but 
rather outside of it. Historically, Frank 
Parsons and Meyer Bloomfield are given 
credit for initiating formal guidance in or- 
ganizing the Boston Vocation Bureau in 
1908. Since then the concept of guidance has 
been broadened to include all phases of 
guidance—social, educational, health, and 
vocational. 


Need for Guidance 


The practical person can well raise the 
question as to why there is this great de- 
mand for guidance services in the 1950's 
when high schools fifty years ago seemed to 
get along without a guidance program. How 
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many times has the writer heard an older 
person say, “By golly, when I went to high 
school I didn’t have any nonsense called 
guidance, and I didn’t suffer any!” When 
such a comment is made, one wonders about 
the tragedies of young people in those days 
who dropped out of high school before 
graduation, who chose the wrong vocational 
career, who had ability but were never en- 
couraged to go to college, and who failed to 
learn about themselves and, thereby, were 
never understood by others. Although we 
are still not able to help youth in all re- 
spects of a complete guidance approach, at 
least we are aware of the problems and are 
concerned about solutions. 

Probably the best answer to such a ques- 
tion about the need for guidance services is 
in terms of changes in our society which 
have made our day-to-day living so complex. 
Since 1900 our nation’s population has 
shifted from farming to industry, from liv- 
ing in rural areas to living in cities, from 
following a few professions and vocational 
areas to filling thousands of specialized and 
technical jobs, from having male dominance 
in the labor force to recognizing the skills 
and contributions of women in business, in- 
dustry, and the professions, from living 
rather permanently in the same communi- 
ties to migrating from one geographical 
area to another in great population shifts, 
and from following a policy of complacent 
provisional nationalism to becoming aware 
of a global world of unrest and political 
intrigue, and being apprehensive about our 
role in the international arena. 

High-school youth today in our complex 
culture need the services of a carefully 
planned guidance program which origi- 
nated in the elementary grades. Learning to 
work with others in committee groups, de- 
veloping leadership in student government, 
athletics, and other group activities, ex- 
ploring the world of work, and discover- 
ing the real self through tests, inventories, 
and counseling are important functions of 
the guidance area. 
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Another question which is related to the 
need for guidance is why cannot the class- 
room teacher take care of the needs of stu- 
dents and thus eliminate the need for 
guidance specialists in counseling, testing, 
and occupational information? The answer 
is for the same reason that the plant super- 
intendent of a steel mill or the president of 
a large chain of clothing stores does not 
have the time, experience, or training to 
work effectively with labor unions or tax 
reports. Usually a specialist is employed to 
deal with such specialized matters. Of 
course, the good teacher does teach more 
than subject matter and does try to deal 
with needs and problems of individual stu- 
dents. There are several practical reasons, 
however, why the average teacher cannot 
be expected to perform all the functions 
required in a program of guidance serv- 
ices. Large-sized classes, heavy schedules of 
classes, study halls, conferences with par- 
ents, clerical reporting, and community re- 
sponsibilities make the teacher's day a long 
one. Most teachers are not trained in psy- 
chology and guidance, and most schools do 
not provide in-service training to enable 
the teacher to become skilled in such areas 
as testing, counseling, group techniques, 
working with the slow learner and the 
physically handicapped, follow-up studies, 
community surveys, occupational informa- 
tion, placement, and mental and physical 
health. 

Guidance is the concern and responsi- 
bility of every professional person in school- 
work—the classroom teacher, home-room 
teacher, the guidance specialist, librarian, 
nurse, and principal. Both the specialist 
and the classroom teacher have important 
guidance functions. A good guidance pro- 
gram is intended to supplement and com- 
plement the work of the classroom teacher. 

Although the function of guidance is well 
established in American secondary educa- 
tion, guidance programs are neither com- 
mon to all high-school programs nor at a 
uniformly high level in different schools. 
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The truth is that guidance is a matter about 
which more is said and less is done than 
any other aspect of public education. Guid- 
ance in the United States is spotty. There 
are some excellent guidance programs, but 
there are many schools which do little or 
nothing with guidance. 


Principles for a Guidance Program 


What are some standard principles for a 
good guidance program? The writer sug- 
gests that there should be: 

1. Studies made in the schools and in the 
community to determine the needs of pupils 
and the services which the schools should 
render. 

2. A carefully planned program of con- 
tinuous guidance from elementary school 
through high school. 

3. Effective orientation of new pupils 
prior to their admission to junior and senior 
high schools. 

4. Comprehensive cumulative records 
maintained throughout the student's entire 
school period. 

5. A carefully planned in-service training 
program for teachers which would enable 
them to be more effective in the guidance 
program. 

6. A carefully planned testing program 
and effective use of test results. 

7. A carefully planned program of coun. ° 
seling on personal, social, and educational 
problems. 

8. Adequate occupational information 
and vocational counseling. 

g. Special resources provided for working 
with the gifted, the mentally retarded, and 
the physically handicapped. 

10. Effective experiences provided stu- 
dents through the curriculum and extra- 
class activities. 

11. Close co-operation between home and 
school. 

12. A placement program to help stu- 
dents locate jobs. 

1g. Constant evaluation of the guidance 


program. 
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Problems in Guidance 


There are some problems and limitations 
in guidance practice in American ‘high 
schools. Organized guidance needs to be- 
come a part of more high-school programs; 
this will require more trained personnel 
and will add to the school budget. School 
administration, school boards, and parents 
determine whether a guidance program is 
justifiable in terms of cost and outcomes. 

Another problem is the need for clarifica- 
tion of the function of guidance, which is 
still a mew term and means all things to 
different people. Guidance is not a panacea. 
It is an approach to working with young- 
sters in a democratic society in which the 
worth of the individual and his relationship 
to society are important. Guidance must be 
kept in perspective with the total program. 

Guidance should point up superiority 
rather than mediocrity. Some critics think 
that guidance does the opposite. Each per- 
son as an individual is important. Not all 
seniors, however, should be encouraged to 
plan to attend college simply because they 
have the idea that a college education is 
valuable. Motivating the potentially out- 
standing student is as worth while (perhaps 
more so) as working with the slow learner. 

A fourth problem is to change the em- 
phasis which exists to some degree in many 
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high-school guidance programs from a nar- 
row approach which can be characterized 
by the attitude of “find the problem and 
correct the weaknesses,” to one which sug- 
gests a positive mental hygiene approach. 
It is necessary at times to be aware of the 
student's problems and shortcomings, even 
though the prognosis for desired change is 
not too favorable in many cases. What is 
more important, however, is to help the 
individual understand his strengths and 
abilities and how best to use them for his 
own well-being as well as how he can con- 
tribute the most to his social groups. 

A final problem area is that the relation- 
ship as well as the differentiation between 
guidance and classroom teaching should be 
carefully spelled out. A certain amount of 
overlap, perhaps, should exist between 
teaching and guidance, but if there are 
differences (and the writer suggests that 
there are) then these differences should be 
defined and studied. The very fact that all 
but nine of the states either have certifica- 
tion or are planning it for public-school 
counselors indicates that somehow the coun- 
selor who is a specialist in guidance, and the 
teacher who is a specialist in the classroom 
and laboratory are essentially doing dif- 
ferent jobs. Both teaching and guidance 
relate to the student and the total educa- 
tional program, but in a different way. 


The Need for Practical Arts and Vocational Education 


The solution to the problem of educating a 
sufficient number of youth in science and mathe- 
matics to meet the needs for the years ahead lies 
not in making requirements for graduation more 
rigid by requiring more mathematics, science, and 
general education subjects for all pupils but in 
better occupational information, in more reliable 
aptitude testing, and in more effective guidance 
services. 

Simply making requirements more rigid not only 
fails to solve the problem but also creates another 
by decreasing the opportunity to study vocational 
and practical arts subjects by pupils whose aptitudes 


and interests fall in the fields represented by these 
subjects. 

The trend toward greater emphasis on “general 
education” and, consequently, less opportunity for 
practical arts and vocational subjects is of great 
importance to business education, home economics, 
trade and industrial education, and agriculture. 

Educators who are interested in practical arts 
and vocational subjects as well as managers in busi- 
ness and industry have a tremendous stake in the 
resolution of the issue created by the greater em- 
phasis . . . placed upon general education.—Etvin S. 
Eyster in the Journal of Business Education. 





Editorial 


Manuscript ‘Suggestions for The Clearing House 


@We particularly welcome practical articles reporting specific experiments and 
accomplishments—units, courses, teaching methods, administrative procedures, school 
programs, activities, and so forth—in junior- and senior-high-school systems. Our 
readers have expressed their preference for articles with a lively, interesting style, 
rather than a thesis-like approach—articles that plunge into the middle of the 
matter with a minimum of theory, footnotes, and tables. 


@We are very much interested in articles that deal in a forthright manner with 
important controversial issues in secondary education. Satirical articles that prod or 
deal humorously with secondary education matters are published from time to 
time. In the past we have accepted numerous articles in which administrators and 
teachers wrote frankly and realistically about the personal and professional problems 
which they and others encounter in their work. We like to publish such pieces. 


@ Research reports are always welcome—particularly if they are written in a popular 
rather than a formal style, with emphasis on the findings and what they signify. 
The story of how the investigation was made can be subordinated and condensed 
to the essential facts. 


@Each issue of The Clearing House contains a variety of articles of interest to 
junior- and senior-high-school teachers and administrators. Rather than assign par- 
ticular subjects to prospective contributors, we prefer that they have a free choice— 
to write about whatever interests them most at the time. For a suggested list of 
topics, submitted by The Clearing House readers, may we refer you to our Novem- 
ber, 1957, issue, pages 159 and 160. 


@Articles should be typed double spaced, with at least a one-inch margin all 
around. Submit the original copy and keep a carbon copy for your own files. In 
common with other educational journals, we require that an article be submitted 
exclusively to The Clearing House and not offered to another journal until we have 
reached a decision concerning it. Please let us know the name and address of your 
school (or school system if you are not identified with one school) and your position, 
as this information must be published with an accepted article. 


@AIll articles received are carefully reviewed by the Editor and members of the 
editorial board. Articles not accepted after review will be returned for revision or 
rejected as unacceptable for The Clearing House. Suggestions for revision may 
present technical considerations or may refer to the need for change in structure, 
extensive editing, or condensation of excessively long manuscripts. Minor changes 
in expression or form are made by the Editor without consulting the author. 


@ These manuscript suggestions are made for the benefit of our past, present, and 
potential contributors. We hope that you will find them of some value. 
—JosePH GREEN 
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Teaching Methods of Teaching 
by Demonstration and Application 


By 
KENNETH H. HOOVER 


THE GAP BETWEEN EDUCATIONAL THEORY 
and classroom practice is an increasingly 
serious problem. With the recent influx of 
youth into the schools, ranging in scholastic 
aptitude from the dull-normal to the gifted, 
representing extreme economic levels and 
home backgrounds, we find a serious prob- 
lem becoming ever more complicated. Some 
people believe that certain arbitrary stand- 
ards should be established which would, in 
effect, eliminate the less capable. Such a 
philosophy, however, is apparently contra- 
dictory to the prevailing belief that every 
child has a right to an education commen- 
surate with his abilities. As a consequence, 
the present solution to the dilemma would 
seem to be directly related to the need for 
using appropriate methods to reach the 
variety of student levels of interest and 
capacities represented. 

In most institutions of higher learning 
there are colleges of education designed to 
acquaint the prospective teacher with ap- 
propriate teaching methods and techniques. 
Not only is the student appraised of modern 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


When we went to college and took a 
course in methods of teaching, the pro- 
fessor told us about them but did not 

ive us a chance to demonstrate them 
in class. There was no laboratory work 
in the course. Apparently the emphasis 
in teaching teachers how to teach has 
changed, at least in the courses taught 
by the author of this article, who is 
assistant professor of education in the 
Arizona State College at Tempe, Ari- 
zona. 





educational theory—much of which is based 
upon empirical findings—but he also comes 
in contact with methods which have been 
demonstrated as appropriate for today's 
school conditions. In spite of the fact that 
some beginning teachers do make the ap- 
propriate adjustments to today’s classroom 
problems, the over-all record is far from 
satisfactory. Therefore, my purpose here is 
to explore some possible reasons for the gap 
between educational theory and classroom 
practice and to suggest some solutions. In 
other words, why do many new teachers 
tend to follow the age-old teaching formula 
of “read, recite, and test’’? 

I have heard many of my colleagues ask 
why students so often violate so many prin- 
ciples which have been “taught.” For ex- 
ample, it is quite common for a new teacher 
to rely heavily upon the lecture method of 
teaching his first year. The teacher would 
probably be the first to admit that he has 
been “exposed” to a variety of other meth- 
ods. But he somehow has difficulty in 
visualizing how the “new” methods and 
techniques can be applied to his own class- 
room situation. Now why is this? 

It is my contention that trouble begins 
with the professor of education himself. 
The professor, all too frequently, tells the 
student that one learns by doing; relates a 
number of methods while using only one 
(the lecture); preaches teacher-pupil plan- 
ning while imposing the tasks himself; en- 
courages the use of situational-type test 
items while testing for facts; wants the 
prospective teacher to provide for indi- 
vidual differences while teaching him to 
evaluate on the basis of the normal curve 
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of probability; finds himself lecturing on 
the reasons for not lecturing. Why are we 
faced with such obvious contradictions? 
The college teacher is likely to respond by 
contending that an “adult” learns effec- 
tively through the abstract method of 
“telling.” Ask the teacher to cite empirical 
proof—research findings—and he is likely to 
be hard pressed. To my knowledge there is 
not one shred of evidence to support such 
a contention. Contrarily, the behavior of 
many new schoolteachers would seem to 
constitute adequate proof that traditional 
methods of college teaching are not pro- 
ducing the desired results. 

In an effort to “practice what is 
preached,” we have organized the secondary 
methods course at Arizona State College 
so as to stress actual teaching in simulated 
class situations.* I am also employing a 
technique in the “methods” section of my 
classes in secondary methods which may 
tend to bring the problem closer to reality. 
The procedure is briefly this: The early 
meetings are devoted to selected basic 
teaching methods—i.e., general class discus- 
sion, conference method, panel discussion, 
problem-solving methods (problem-project), 
sociodramatic method, lecture method. In- 
stead of being taught through lectures, 
however, the methods are “taught” through 
demonstration and application of the meth- 
od under consideration. For example, the 
conference method is taught through the 
use of the conference method. Furthermore, 


*jJames H. M. Erickson, “Verisimilitude: the 
ethods 


New Look in Secondary Education M 
Courses,” Journal of Teacher Education, VIII (De- 
cember, 1957), 348. 
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the student applies many of these methods 
in his own simulated teaching experiences. 
Following study of the basic methods are 
various teaching techniques in motivation, 
classroom discipline, questioning proce- 
dures, and so on. Here, again, the topics 
are presented through various teaching 
methods. For example, the problem of mo- 
tivation is developed through a panel dis- 
cussion, followed by application in the 
“teaching” sessions. Discipline is made 
meaningful through a sociodrama, while the 
conference method is used in developing 
the problem of questioning procedures. 

By the end of the term the student has 
participated in a demonstration of each 
teaching method, studied related techniques 
through the various methods, and applied 
them in a number of his own teaching ex- 
periences in simulated situations. In the 
area of evaluation he has had an oppor- 
tunity to construct and use measuring de- 
vices which follow current recommendations 
made on the basis of research findings. For 
example, he uses a rating scale to evaluate 
the “teaching” of his colleagues. A “chart- 
ing participation evaluation form” is de- 
veloped for evaluating panel discussions in 
class. The examinations he makes and 
takes conform to “new” testing techniques, 
and so on. The student thus becomes thor- 
oughly acquainted with several teaching 
methods during the course. More important, 
however, is that there are fewer contradic- 
tions between what the professor says and 
what he does. If learning by example is, in 
fact, the best method, the procedure de- 
scribed would seem to hold much promise. 


¢ 


Developing the Sagacious Mind. Young people need to become as independent as possible in their think- 
ing, to learn how to arrive at truth, to be able to use the scientific method, and to withhold judgment until 
all the facts are in. In a school where personality is respected, there should not only be the freedom to 
discuss the controversial issues of the moment, but also respect for opinions of other than one’s own must 
be engendered. 

Moreover, the opinion of the expert and of anyone who has really studied a problem, and of people with 
talent for ability in any line, must be appreciated and acknowledged in schools.—ALLAN S. WILLIAMs in the 
Peabody Journal of Education. 





Streamlining Routine Tasks 


By CARLOS DE ZAFRA, JR. 


THESE THREE SEPARATE FACTS add up to 
an educational problem of discouraging 
proportions: (1) The current shortage of 
qualified teachers is estimated by the Na- 
tional Education Association at 180,000. (2) 
“.. . The average rural high-school teacher, 
as reported by one investigator, works more 
than 60 hours per week. The average work 
week of [city] high-school teachers, as shown 
by a consolidation of the findings of 13 
studies, was about 47 hours long. . . .”* 
(3) The AF of L-CIO has set 1960 as its 
target date for the 35-hour work week, a 
goal which already has been approximated 
in some trades and industries. 

The significance of these three isolated 
facts is that prospective teachers may well 
be dissuaded irom entering the profession 
as much by comparatively excessive work 
weeks as they are by relatively low salary 
schedules. Certain it is that as automation 
increases and as leisure becomes more abun- 
dant for the mass of wage earners, this work- 
week aspect of the recruitment problem 
and of the morale of those already in the 
profession will inevitably grow still more 
menacing. 

The purpose of this article is to urge 
a particular approach toward ameliorating 
this recruitment and morale problem, 
which thus far seems to have been neglected 
in our professional periodicals. It is highly 
possible that in the past this approach has 
seemed somewhat unprofessional; but the 
time has now come when its emphasis can 
contribute to the welfare of the profession; 
thus this approach has become professional 
by definition. 

The theme of this approach is simply 
this: Our teacher-training institutions and 


*The Clearing House, XXX (September, 1955), 
P- 34- 
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the profession itself need to place a new 
emphasis upon the development by each 
teacher of those techniques which, without 
compromising conscientious and high- 
quality work, and in the interest of the 
teacher’s mental and physical health and his 
love for teaching, will conserve the teacher's 
precious time and energy. 

Each teacher, in other words, needs con- 
sciously to become an efficiency expert in 
the clerical and routine aspects of his job 
so his work week will be shortened and he 
will have more time and energy for the 
creative elements of teaching. Once the 
desirability of such efficiencies becomes ap- 
parent, there are few veteran teachers who 
cannot contribute to a collection of specifics. 
Here are a few from one teacher's experi- 
ence: 


Streamlining Procedures 


1. Time can be saved by eliminating all 
superfluous motions when doing such rou- 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


If we had to describe the purpose of 
this article in four sentences, we would 
say the following: The teachers’ work 
week is long. The National Education 
Association estimates that most teachers 
work more than forty-seven hours a 
week. This situation menace the 
teacher-recruitment problem. Reducing 
the work week of teachers involves 
streamlining routine procedures, or- 
ganizing reference materials, using 
timesaving equipment. The author sug- 
gests twenty-seven ways to accomplis 

tter utilization of teachers’ time. He 
is co-ordinator of general education, 
Charlotte High School, Rochester, New 
York, and lecturer in education, Uni- 
versity of Rochester. 
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tine chores as correcting objective tests, 
stapling, correcting duplicated copies, and 
making trips to the office. Industry has long 
used time-and-motion studies to increase its 
man-hour productivity. Surely greater effi- 
ciency will accrue to most of us teachers if 
we will but streamline our routine chores. 

2. Expendable and often used items such 
as passes, paper clips, memo sheets, chalk, 
blotters, thumbtacks, and rubber bands 
should be kept in good supply and in con- 
venient places. Good housekeeping expe- 
dites good teaching. 

3. Cards or forms which need to be kept 
in alphabetical order (such as attendance 
cards, report cards, book-record cards, regis- 
tration cards) can be much more quickly 
rearranged once they have been sequenti- 
ally numbered. 

4. The use for each class of a different- 
colored manila typing folder with its two 
big pockets makes a readily identified con- 
tainer for papers to be marked, papers to 
be returned, and lesson plans. 

5. It is needlessly conscientious for the 
teachers of some subjects to correct every 
word of every paper of every pupil. A valid 
evaluation of other than test papers can 
usually be obtained by concentration on a 
few revealing points common to all papers 
and by keen but rapid scanning of the re- 
mainder of each pupil's work. 

6. To expedite work, every teacher who 
can should use typewriting and shorthand 
skills. The availability of duplicating serv- 
ices is also desirable. 

7. It is convenient to have the front desk 
and seat of the middle row unassigned to 
any pupil. This desk can then serve as a 
table for the distribution and collection of 
materials, as a convenient roost for the 
foot-weary teacher who wants to sit while 
still having a commanding position among 
his pupils, and as a ready “hot seat” for 
disciplinary cases. 


Saving Time 
8. In view of the fact that a study by the 
University of Wisconsin discloses that the 
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average person wastes three years of his life 
by waiting, it behooves us to use, not waste, 
those many odd moments of each day that 
slip by so unproductively. 

g. The use of reliable pupils (sometimes 
strategically placed) for such chores as tak- 
ing attendance, collecting monies, changing 
bulletin-board displays, operating audio- 
visual equipment, and distributing and col- 
lecting materials is not only good training 
in responsibility for the pupils who under- 
take these assignments but also a good time- 
and energy saver for the teacher. 

10. When well-motivated classes are work- 
ing on meaningful assignments, it would 
seem to be legitimate for the teacher to do 
required clerical work at his desk, provided, 
of course, that pupils feel free to request 
necessary help and provided a work atmos- 
phere prevails throughout the room. 

11, When a quiz reveals that reteaching 
needs to be done, it is energy saving and 
good pedagogy to have the best student in 
the class teach the two lowest pupils, the 
second highest student teach the third and 
fourth lowest pupils, and so on until all 
members of the class are accounted for. The 
competitive spirit that can be aroused 
among the threesomes makes the teacher's 
task of motivation considerably lighter. 

12. When new units of work need to be 
developed for a course, it is only common 
sense for teachers who have similar classes 
to exchange efforts. 

13. It is important for teachers to take the 
time necessary to build good classroom tests, 
but then these tests (with desirable improve- 
ments as indicated by experience) should be 
capitalized upon with other classes other 
years. It is inefficient to build tests anew 
each year. 

14. It is time conserving to have pupils 
correct one another’s objective quiz answers 
under your supervision and explanation. 


Using Forms 
15. The teacher’s use of a school-year 
“daily date book” makes it easy to keep 
track of committee meetings and other pre- 
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arranged commitments and forthcoming 
chores. 

16. The use of a 3” x 5” card for the 
listing of each day's special chores jogs one’s 
memory and promotes effective working 
and living. 

17. Dated, weekly lesson-plan sheets for 
the entire school year enable the teacher 
more readily to plan ahead for such things 
as showing films, taking field trips, using 
resource people, and giving tests. 

18. When stencils are cut of an expend- 
able item, enough copies should be run to 
last a considerable time. The stencil, how- 
ever, should be carefully preserved for pos- 
sible reruns at later dates. 

19. It is efficient to make your duplicated 
quiz papers nonexpendable. Supply pupils 
with form answer sheets for your objective 
questions, which sheets then lend them- 
selves to speedy correction by answer keys. 


Organizing Reference Materials 


20. An encyclopedia and other reference 
books in the classroom as the heart of a 


classroom library not only save trips to the 
school library but also tend to result in the 
greater use of such reference materials. 

21. When annotations on audio-visual 
aids are conveniently filed, they foster the 
ready recall of leading questions for follow- 
up discussions. 


Using Helpful Equipment 


22. A handy note-pad and desk-pen 
holder saves many superfluous movements. 
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23. A rubber stamp with the teacher's 
name on it can save time and writer's cramp 
when signatures are required on such things 
as schedule cards, passes, and attendance 
reports. 

24. A long- and red-leaded automatic pen- 
cil saves sharpening those archaic and time- 
consuming wooden jobs. Red lead can also 
be erased, if need be, far more readily than 
can red ink. 

25. A one- and adjustable-legged table 
whose side can rest across the arms of an 
occupied armchair is a great boon to the 
weary reader or paper-corrector. 

26. Attractive posters for the classroom 
can be readily produced by pupils and 
teacher if a supply of poster card is kept 
on hand, together with a yardstick, a pair 
of shears, and a set of green, red, and black 
felt-point pens. Some teachers like also to 
keep handy a set of stencils (for more careful 
yet rapid lettering) and some poster paints 
(for greater variety of color). 

27. A clever though simple punchboard 
device for the rapid yet manual correcting 
of multiple-choice answers (where the 
teacher wishes not to have pupils correct 
their own or one another's papers in class) 
is available from Marx-All Scoremaster, Box 
4939, Portland 13, Oregon. 


Clerical and routine duties are the dish- 
water jobs. By streamlining them, a teacher 
can reduce their nuisance value and thus 
give more attention to the artistry of teach- 
ing. 


Earmarks of a Good Education. A good education consists of more than an accumulation of courses, 
credits, and facts. An important aspect of good education is the significant intellectual and social processes 
by which learning and development are accomplished. These processes are a part of all learning experiences 
and form another portion of the common ground upon which both general education and professional 
education rest. They include: (1) the arts of language—good speaking, listening, writing, and reading; 
(2) the arts of thinking and decision making or problem solving; (g) the arts of living and working with 
one’s peers; (4) the abilities involved in selecting and using the resources for learning effectively. —VimciL 


E. Herrick in the Teachers College Record. 





Homogeneous or 


Heterogeneous— 


They're Our Students 


By ARTHUR 


EVER SINCE THOMAS JEFFERSON introduced 
in the Virginia Assembly of 1779 his famous 
Bill for the More General Diffusion of 
Knowledge, the American nation has come 
to accept a concept that all of America’s 
youth are entitled to the same secondary 
education, undiminished in quality or 
quantity. Jefferson never realized the inter- 
pretations and distortions his sincere bill, 
unlike so many other honest and uncannily 
correct measures bequeathed to us by our 
forefathers, would bring to this generation 
of Americans, mindful of orbiting sputniks. 

Today's teachers are directed to group 
homogeneously, or to follow the Creator's 
heterogeneous pattern. Teachers are in- 
structed to grade on cold statistical achieve- 
ment, to grade on effort as indicated by 
the LQ. and on reading ability aggregrated 
by the educator known as the I1.B.M. ma- 
chine, to take class participation and be- 
havior into consideration, or—possibly with 
the aid of clairvoyance—to arrive at a class 
grade based on the sum total of these fac- 
tors. Administrators sincerely plead during 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


The author teaches geography in the 
New Hyde Park (New York) Memorial 
High School. He has written his views 
on the teaching and grading of stu- 
dents of widely differing interests and 
abilities. In reality, this ts an article on 
communication between pupil and 
teacher. It offers no shortcuts or gim- 
micks. We liked the author's comment 
that the instructor often faces a stormy 
arom. in steering his course between 
school standards and his concern for 
pupils’ capabilities. 
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faculty meetings for a general academic 
“tightening up,” an elevating of standards; 
they demand—and rightly so—that the class- 
room teacher accept no “junk,” no excuses 
for late or lost assignments, and no whim- 
sical requests for course dropping. If we 
demand more scholarship today, the logic 
is, we will surely reach the moon tomorrow. 
Yet, at the pre-report-card meeting the con- 
cerned administrator strongly “hints” that 
the most desirable course for the teacher 
to navigate is to restrict failures to less than 
10 per cent of the teacher's total enrollment. 
The raising of standards per se in a hetero- 
geneous grouping situation may increase 
the tide of failure. With desired standards 
to the portside and concern for the school’s 
statistical rating to starboard, the instructor, 
like Vitus Bering’s voyage past St. Ilja 
Mountain, is faced with a stormy passage. 

My concern here is not to accept or at- 
tack homogeneous or heterogeneous group- 
ing, nor is it to pass judgment on the gen- 
eral passing of students versus the raising 
of scholarship. My plea is to perform a 
sound and meaningful teaching job with the 
raw student material provided. Since the 
modern acceptance of Jeffersonian philos- 
ophy will continue perhaps indefinitely, 
Americans, though respecting the recent re- 
sults of Soviet education, are well aware of 
the totalitarian society that provided the 
communist success. With the Soviet method 
laid bare for all free people to witness, 
Americans are not likely to succumb to the 
Maximalist’s end that has been justified 
by the means. 

Since society has pleaded for the instruc- 
tion of the total student enrollment, my 
reader will assume a reference to hetero- 
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geneous grouping. It is mainly to the 
teachers of this audience that I address my 
remarks. If the teacher engaged in educat- 
ing the homogeneous group has followed 
the discussion to this point, I beg him not 
stop. We all know there is no such group 
that can be really termed homogeneous; 
two students with 1.Q.'s of 138 will not 
have the same interests. Particularly in the 
higher echelon of mental ability comes the 
truly difficult task of motivating and chal- 
lenging the advanced mind. The actual 
stimulation of the divinely given keen mind 
is one of the compensations found in the 
profession but rarely considered during the 
meetings of the local classroom teachers’ 
salary committees. Granted, of course, this 
compensation does little to meet the weekly 
bills incurred at the local supercommis- 
sariat. We know the typical teacher is 
usually academically superior to the highest 
1.Q. he will encounter in the ordinary high- 
school classroom. Years of experience and 
formal preparation have equipped the class- 
room teacher to provide information for 
the quick mind; to stimulate this mind to 
the synthesis of presented concepts is one 
of the real arts of our profession. 

Indeed, both new and _ experienced 
teachers find their problem is to reduce 
their knowledge and experience to under- 
standable terms. Since the overwhelming 
majority of teachers must, in Mr. Jefferson's 
democracy, meet the needs of all the class- 
room pupils, they must also at the same 
time bend to administrative pressure for 
passing the vast majority of their pupils 
while adhering to the professional canon 
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of stimulating learning. Methods of re- 
cruiting all pupils into scholastic activities 
must be envisioned or reappraised. 

This writer has what is considered, by 
today’s population pressure, a normal teach- 
ing load. Yet, I have been fortunate in hav- 
ing a low failure rate. Have my grades been 
“padded”? Have I relaxed desirable stand- 
ards? The answer is “no.” The teacher who 
resorts to upgrading records or willfully 
lowering standards will not last long within 
the teaching that is a profession, for such a 
teacher will soon lose the respect of both 
colleagues and students. Education has little 
room for the short cutter, whether he sits 
at a classroom desk or stands in front of 
the room. 

I teach geography. I realize that all my 
pupils cannot fathom one of my examina- 
tions; not all my pupils can construct a map 
that would be recognized as such by that 
father of maps, Gerhard Kremper; nor can 
all my pupils write an intelligent essay. Any 
experienced geography teacher knows that 
the high 1.Q. student can do almost all these 
eruditions well, but among these and other 
geographic and learning disciplines, there is 
at least one disquisition that every one of 
my students can do—and do welll! 

The majority of subjects, whether they 
be geography or history, biology or music, 
have a variety of disciplines and activities. 
It is the individual teacher’s challenge to 
vary instruction and assignments to include 
all aspects of the subject and by so doing 
include every pupil within an accomplish- 
ment that he will perform with satisfaction 
and learning. 


The Threat of Centralization. A strong, centrally controlled school system is the first requirement for 
a successful dictatorship. The absolute control of the public schools by a special interest group of self- 
appointed “super-patriots” who think they have all the answers to a nation's problems is the first step 
toward totalitarianism. The American people must be alert to the dangers that would result should either 
the Congress of the United States or the several state legislatures tamper with the basic structure of 
public education. The very diversity, resulting from their control by the thousands of city, county, and 
local school boards, is the best insurance that our schools will remain free.—J. B. Rosertson in Louisiana 


Schools. 





Interesting All Students in Science 


By JACK R. PRIBNOW 


How can I do something to help interest 
our younger generation in science? This is 
a common concern of many science teachers 
in our schools today because they realize 
the best crash program possible would fall 
flat without a sincere desire on the part of 
our students to explore science. We need 
students who possess a genuine interest in 
science for science’ sake—as opposed to 
those seeking the added prestige or in- 
creased salaries made possible by some in- 
viting crash program. 

This interest cannot be cultivated over- 
night or without the co-operation of 
teachers throughout the nation—especially 
science teachers. Continuous well-planned 
programs as well as spontaneous activities 
may be used as supplementary material for 
the traditional classroom work to develop 
this genuine concern for sciences. Although 
the benefits of such a program would not 
solve our immediate needs, if successful it 
could do much to prevent a duplication of 
today’s predicament. 

Many ways of creating interest in science 
have been practiced by schools for many 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Today it is hard to believe that there 
are some students not interested in sci- 
ence. Yet, science teachers say that this 
is so. Should the school attempt to in- 
terest nonscience students in science? 
Or should they be allowed to remain 
dormant to t tentials of science 
instruction? This isn’t something about 
which you can pound the table. It re- 
quires a subtler a h. This is the 
point of view of the author, who de- 
scribes an intriguing way to interest 
nonscience students in science. He is 
a teacher in the Sierra High School, 
Whittier High School District, Califor- 
nia. 





years, such as inviting professional scientists 
as guest speakers at assemblies or in classes, 
showing science films, sponsoring science 
lyceums, and planning many other similar 
activities, The approach I have been em- 
ploying does not require an allotted block 
of time, special materials, or specialists. 
Furthermore, it also is ideally suited for 
capitalizing on one of the most prevalent 
conditions existing in our high schools 
today—lack of classroom space. In the ma- 
jority of our schools, overcrowding has 
forced the scheduling of science rooms for 
other classes during the day. 

I have a physics class and two mathe- 
matics classes in a science room. In addition, 
another teacher has a mathematics class and 
a daily home room meeting in the same 
room. When I present a demonstration or 
do an experiment in physics, I will de- 
liberately leave the apparatus intact where 
the other classes may see it. Also, models 
and any type of diagrams with attracting 
features are good for display. 

Even though physics is the science course 
in my case, any laboratory science could be 
thus handled. The same approach could be 
used to interest beginning science students 
in the nonadvanced courses. 

Among all levels of students, much in- 
terest can be stirred up with physics dis- 
plays. A freshman general math class was 
greatly concerned over such demonstrations 
as the Magdeburg hemispheres and appara- 
tus used in practically any experiment in 
electricity. Another favorite of all classes 
was the siphon display, originally set up as 
a demonstration for my physics class. It 
could be manipulated by the students by 
merely lifting one of the containers causing 
the siphon to operate. The diffusion of two 
liquids such as water and copper sulphate 
solution which requires several days to com- 
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plete was watched with interest by all 
classes each day. 

During a unit on weather, the daily fore- 
cast prepared by the science class as a proj- 
ect or merely clipped from the daily news- 
paper could be posted on the bulletin board 
and watched by all classes. Naturally, any 
bulletin board display concerning science 
will be seen by these other classes. 

The remains of onetime demonstrations 
often may be more effective than a well- 
planned display. I discovered this acci- 
dentally as I forgot to clean up after col- 
lapsing a tin container by reducing the 
pressure inside by heating a small amount 
of water in the tin. The collapsed tin con- 
tainer beside the Bunsen burner provoked 
as much interest as anything to date, Cut- 
away models of such things as a steam or 
gasoline engine, a refrigerator cooling unit, 
or a nuclear reactor, are eye catchers if left 
in a conspicuous place in the room. 

Even the most complicated mechanical 
or electrical experiments and demonstra- 
tions create interest, although the majority 
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of the students have little idea of the prin- 
ciple involved. Usually, they will want to 
know what it is for, what it is called, and 
so on. As soon as they find out how to 
pronounce the name, they are quizzing their 
friends and impressing them with their 
knowledge. 

Some features of such a program are as 
follows: (1) No special materials are re- 
quired. (2) No teaching time is lost as it 
serves as a display. (3) No preparation time 
is required as it is set up for another course. 
(4) Science is not “forced” upon the stu- 
dents. (5) The lack of classroom space is 
used to introduce students to science and 
create interest. 

Some of the other displays I have used in- 
clude: Torricelli barometer, intermittent 
siphon, weather maps, prisms, electrolytic 
or voltaic cell, compression pump, lens sys- 
tems, radiometer, differential pulley, elec- 
tric bell, electric motors, electroscope, hy- 
drometers, magnets, oscilloscope, photo- 
electric cell, Pascal's tubes, and capillary 
tubes. 


Upgrading the Profession 


At most we have but barely begun to try to make 
a profession out of teaching. Appraised in terms 
of the field of fruition of this movement, achieve- 
ments to date are merely a beginning. 

We face several great needs which beckon us to 
renewed effort in the forward movement to make 
teaching into a profession. One of these needs is for 
a higher level of selectivity for students who enter 
upon preparation for teaching. . . . Another need 
that cries aloud to us for carrying forward this 
movement further is in the college program for the 
preparation of the teacher. . . . The most universal 
weakness in college programs for the preparation for 
teachers is in the inadequate education of the 
individual as a person, as a citizen, and as a trustee 
of the learning of mankind in basic tenets of west- 
ern civilization. .. . 

The time has come in this country when we 
should have a minimum requirement everywhere 


for licensing to teach, minimum standards for 
preparation which is equivalent to a very thorough 
four years of liberal education plus at least one 
year, they may come together, in our professional 
preparation, but you simply cannot prepare a per- 
son to begin to learn how to teach with less educa- 
tion than that. ... 

We need to start right at the heart of the process 
of education—the teacher. We need to establish and 
secure the observance of high standards in the 
selective preparation, in the licensing, and in the 
professional practice of teachers. That is the key, 
and the forward movement of this nation rests, in 
my judgment, in the forward movement of public 
education; and the forward movement of public edu- 
cation rests, in my judgment, in the forward move- 
ment to make teaching into a true profession. . . — 
Ratrpw W. McDonatp in the Utah Educational 
Review. 





That Homework Assignment 


By PAUL A. HOFFMAN 


THE SUBJECT OF HOMEWORK is, in many 
ways, like the weather. “Everybody talks 
about it, but nobody does anything.” News- 
paper articles, inquiries of concerned par- 
ents, and comments of various speakers 
show an alarming number of questionable 
statements about the subject. I propose that 
these areas of misunderstanding can be 
resolved if we discuss some of the under- 
standings held in our junior high school. 
We can, perhaps, clarify each person’s re- 
sponsibility in “the doing something about 
it.” 

Out-of-school preparation is essential to 
good scholastic progress. The student 


spends about 10 per cent of his time in the 
schoolroom. The remaining go per cent is 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


It isn’t a question whether students 
or parents like homework. It is a ques- 
tion whether homework is necessary. 
Of course, the subject of homework has 
been and is a matter of great concern 
to —— It should be, for they have 
a heavy responsibility in one way or 
another for insisting that students do 
their homework. The author reports 
that he spends considerable time an- 
swering parents’ questions about home- 
work, especially after report cards have 
been returned. Do you agree with him 
that out-of-school preparation is essen- 
tial to good scholastic progress? He is 

idance counselor in the Hannah 

‘enn Junior High School, York, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Note: If you are interested in receiv- 
ing an analysis of research findings on 
homework, write to the Research Divi- 
sion of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C., for a single free of 
its twelve-page publication, “Home- 
work.” ' 





under the responsibility of the home. The 
constructive use of a considerable amount 
of this remaining go per cent will deter- 
mine, to a large degree, the student's school 
achievement. Moreover, if all formal learn- 
ing is restricted to the classroom, the stu- 
dent will miss the best opportunity for in- 
creased learning. 

Teachers generally feel obligated to read, 
correct, and comment upon the written 
out-of-school assignments. If the teacher 
required written home assignments too fre- 
quently from his 150 students, he would be 
relegated to the status of a corrector of 
papers and much effective teaching would 
be sacrificed. For this reason, the teacher 
usually requires written assignments only 
to the degree that they will contribute to 
the classroom instruction. 

Each junior-high-school student has 
homework every night! We try to instill this 
fact into the student's understanding but 
many fail to relay it to interested parents 
at home. Homework every night simply 
means that additional sources should be 
searched to increase the student's under- 
standing of the subject. When the social 
studies class studies the Civil War period 
in class, the serious student feels obligated 
to pursue this study in other books during 
his home-study session. Students in the math 
class, increasing their knowledge of graphs 
and charts, will search encyclopedias, news- 
papers, textbooks, and their fathers’ busi- 


. hess journals for more information on the 


subject. Returned class papers and cor- 
rected tests, with errors noted, clearly in- 
dicate where learning was weakest and 
where additional homework is needed. 
The school day does not provide the time 
or the opportunity for the students to do 
the reading required to achieve facility in 
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this important area. Reading is still the 
indispensable tool of learning. Despite the 
invention and development of other meth- 
ods of communication, the printed word is 
still the principal method for acquiring 
knowledge. A plan of varied reading, for 
pleasure as well as for information, needs 
to be carried on in the home reading pro- 
gram if the child desires to be better than 
average in class performance. 
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It is not necessary to wait for some distant 
curriculum change or community reorgani- 
zation for parents and school people to 
co-ordinate plans for progressive home 
study. No better investment can be made 
than the time, effort, and serious considera- 
tions made co-operatively in the student's 
behalf. In any case, the key person in the 
student’s home study is the parent, whose 
close, active supervision is irreplaceable. 


The Administration as a Tone Setter 


By Epwin MAXWELL BripcEs 
Gary, Indiana 


“Feeling tone” is the attitudinal atmosphere in- 
herent in any educational enterprise. This intangi- 
ble phenomenon is a contagion, and no person more 
than the administrator determines whether the tone 
will be negative or positive. It flows down from 
administrator to teacher to pupil, and the sequence 
seldom reverses itself. 

A negative tone, which is characterized by 
teacher and student apathy, stems from the ultra- 
autocratic leader who must have his finger in 
every pie and delegates no authority to subordi- 
nates. He establishes all goals and sacrifices the 
creativeness of his staff for UNIVAC efficiency. His 
success depends upon his ability to sell his goals to 
others and culminates in the sluggish, perfunctory 
performance of duties by teachers. The enterprise 
suffers from the administrator's monomania in that 
it becomes only as great as he. 

Such leaders are intolerant, as well as con- 
temptuous, of human errors and shortcomings. 
They are so obsessed with the mechanics of or- 
ganization that the structural framework is an 
end in itself and not a means to an end. 

The administrator suspecting a decline in his 
school’s morale might look for these signs: 

1. An almost empty building ten to fifteen min- 
utes following dismissal. The time factor may be 
influenced by students waiting for late buses or 
other local conditions. 

2. An increase in school property damage. The 
youngsters may be truly expressing themselves. 


3. Teachers scurrying to the lounge during pass 
periods. 

4. Teachers groups together talking and suddenly 
disbanding as the “chief” appears. 

5- Short-term teachers. They come; they go. 

6. Few of the teaching staff in attendance at 
extracurricular activities and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation meetings. 

If the administrator discovers more yes answers 
than no’s, he might follow these suggestions: 

1. Don't be a stuffed shirt. Let your hair down 
once in a while. 

2. Accept teachers’ occasional errors; don't rush 
to the voice box and blast the teacher into public 
ignominy. 

3. Be sincere and avoid loose-leaf policies. What 
is good for one is good for all. 

4. Allow differences of opinion and provide an 
atmosphere where teachers can get “pet peeves” 
off their chests before these gripes- become major 
issues of contention. 

5. Welcome teachers’ ideas. As they make in- 
vestments in the enterprise, they take an active in- 
terest in it. 

6. Don’t bulletin your staff to death. Avoid 
gobbledygook in your statements to teachers and 
students lest they derisively duplicate your hokum 
and devise their own versions of your gibberish. 

7. Finally, show an interest in your teachers as 
human beings and treat them as such. This will 
pay great dividends and the premiums are small. 














Write the Salute to the Flag! 


By THERESA G. CARLUCCI 


OUR REGULAR MORNING SALUTE TO THE 
FLAG was proceeding much as usual when 
my teacher’s eye caught something strange 
in the movement of Stan's lips. Alert now, 
my roving glance detected a similar form- 
lessness about Martin’s mouth. Could it be 
that my beloved home-room students were 
merely going through the motions of pledg- 
ing allegiance every morning? What were 
they saying—if anything? What did the 
salute mean to them—if anything? 

After a lusty, if not musically accurate, 
rendition of the fourth stanza of “My 
Country, "Tis of Thee,” the dear little 
“leaders of tomorrow” fell and slid bliss- 
fully into their seats. I hated to interrupt 
the happy vacancy of mind into which they 
had so easily passed, but I had to appease 
my curiosity. “Take one sheet of paper, and 
pass the rest back!” came the command rel- 
atively unfamiliar to the peace and calm of 
home-room time. “Now, write the pledge of 
allegiance!” 

The initial period of shock over, the 
youngsters applied themselves diligently, 
and by belltime they managed to send for- 
ward their contributions to teacher's happi- 
ness. What I saw in a quick shuffling of the 
papers sent me flying to the office. 

“Dr. , will you please look at 
this? | ? Why do we teach creative writing 





EDITOR’S NOTE 

Every once in a while a good idea 
for teaching comes along, one which 
makes us wonder why it hasn’t been 
thought of before. That is our feeling 
about this article, which was sent to 
The Clearing House by Joseph Mer- 
sand, chairman of the English . 
ment at Jamaica (New York) High 
School, where the author teaches Eng- 
lish. 





when our students can’t even recreate a little 
piece of prose so important to us as Ameri- 
cans? Why teach ancient history? Etc., etc., 
etc.” 

I was very, very serious at this point and 
in no mood to see the humor of the situa- 
tion. After trying the same experiment in 
two subject classes, however, I simmered 
down a bit and began to see comedy in the 
midst of tragedy. 

There is some sort of grim humor in such 
written interpretations of the pledge of 
allegiance as these: 


1. “one nation Under Guard” 

2. “in-the-visible” 

3. “undergod” 

4. “one nation invisiably under God” 

5- “one nation ungarded” 

6. “one nation under God, Invisible” 

7. “one nation under God in Visabel” 
8. “one nation Honor to God individual” 
g. “I pledge a leagence” 

10. “I pledge allegiance to the United 
States of America. One nation indivissol 
without liberty and justice for which it 
stand.” 

“Invisible” and “individual” were so 
common that they ceased to startle me. 
Spelling, too, covered as wide a range as 
this: 

1. allegiance—aligence, alligence, alimi- 
ance, allegidge 

2. republic—repbuclic, repulic, repulbic, 
repotbleck, replic, republe, pulice 

3. indivisible—indervisible, indervisabul, 
indivisiable, inthevitle, invesible 

4. liberty—liberity, liberety, literde, li- 
brerty, libarty 

5. justice—justic, justest, justiis, justis, 
jactice, juctice, justics. 

Well, there it was—evidence that many 
children in my classes did not fully under- 
stand the pledge that they were making 
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every morning. What should I do about it? 
As a member in good standing of the old 
“do-it-yourself” school of thought, I felt 
called to action. I drew up a simple guide 
sheet as a basis for a full-period lesson. 
Believe it or not, my students loved it! For 
most of them, it was the first reading of the 
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pledge of allegiance! It was most certainly 
the first analysis and explanation. Their 
kindergarten mouthing of meaningless 
phrases had continued for nine or ten years! 

Now I know that the first piece of writing 
called for in my class will be the pledge of 
allegiance! 


Tis Folly and "Tis Wise 
By Jacos C. SoLovay 
Brookiyn, New York 


I went to school when I was little 
To learn a whit—or else a whittle. 

I studied long with all my heart, 
Absorbing things to make me smart. 


I did the noble homework deed, 
And learned to write—and even read; 
And frequently picked up a trick 
About the sly arithmetic. 


And through the growing, slowing years, 
I shed a sea of studied tears, 

And filled my head with facts and stuff 
Until it could not hold enough. 


But now that I can backward glance 
And see my youthful ignorance, 
And know that I have learned a lot, 
And that the lot is just a jot— 


I ask myself, in bookish pall, 

If what I know is worth it all; 
And sadly twist a thin, gray tress, 
And just as sadly answer yes. 


There is no moral to this verse 

(Why make the witless even worse?); 

But though my brain is scant and scatter, 
I'm glad the gray is printed matter! 
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THE CLASSROOM WALLS EXPAND: 
A pilot study believed to be unique in edu- 
cational circles was inaugurated recently in 
Philadelphia when two high-school voca- 
tional teachers spent a day with top man- 
agement of one of the city’s leading com- 
' panies in order to gain a fuller understand- 
ing of corporate functions to take back to 
their classrooms. The two educators were 
briefed by executives on matters ranging 
from company history and sales policies to 
labor and community relations. The pur- 
pose of the study, which ultimately will see 
leading Philadelphia industrialists recipro- 
cating with visits to the city’s vocational 
schools, is to provide vocational teachers 
with firsthand knowledge of managerial 
functions necessary to effective company 
management, an insight into modern indus- 
trial economics, and a better understanding 
of the types of jobs and opportunities avail- 
able for vocational students. 

In support of this study, William E. 
Brunton, director of the division of voca- 
tional and secondary industrial arts of the 
Philadelphia public schools, stated that 
teachers have “little or no conception of 
what is required in the efficient conduct of 
a corporate organization. They can’t get it 
out of books. It can be obtained only by sit- 
ting down with top management and dis- 
cussing problems objectively.” On the other 
hand, it is hoped that this study will “cor- 
rect false impressions and misinformation 
[concerning the schools] by having business 
meet with school administrators and teach- 
ers on the Jatter’s own doorsteps.” 


YOUTH SHOWS ITS POSITIVE SIDE: 
Amid the newspaper reports of juvenile 
delinquents, it is comforting to note items 
which stress constructive behavior of the 
youngsters. One such item concerns an ani- 
mal refuge which is maintained by seven- 


teen teen-agers in Long Island (New York). 
Organized as the Nassau County Animal 
Patrol, the refuge provides a sanctuary for 
stray dogs, abandoned kittens, injured wa- 
terfowl, and other fauna. Emergency calls 
are made in automobiles operated by those 
who have junior licenses. In addition, the 
mobile patrol consists of three boats in 
nearby waters of which two are equipped 
with ship-to-shore telephones. The “agents” 
are trained in first-aid procedure and obtain 
free advice and treatment for stricken ani- 
mals and birds from a local veterinary. The 
members are schooled on state conservation 
laws and the state penal code, and work 
closely with the local conservation depart- 
ment agent. 

Another item worth mentioning concerns 
a voluntary code of social behavior, regu- 
lating such matters as parties and hours, 
which has been adopted by the teen-agers 
of Rye, New York. Unlike most such codes, 
this was not imposed by parents but was 
worked out by a committee of forty-six boys 
and girls, representing four schools in this 
area. Some of the points included in the 
code are as follows: (1) At least one adult 
must be present whenever teen-agers enter- 
tain. (2) Parents should always know where 
their children are and children should al- 
ways know where their parents could be 
reached. (3) Concerning hours, the code 
advocates that evening social activities for 
seventh graders end at 10:00 P.M.; for eighth 
graders, 10:30; for high-school freshmen, 
11:00; for sophomores, midnight; and for 
juniors, 12:30 a.m. (4) A “reasonable” time 
for getting home should be arranged in ad- 
vance with parents. (5) A girl should always 
tell her escort of the time set for her return, 
and he should comply. (6) A girl should 
respect her escort's time limit on using the 
family car and his athletic training sched- 
ules. 


10§ 
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WRITING AND THE PURSUIT OF 
LEARNING: If you want to teach a teen- 
age youngster to think while he is writing, 
teach him to look at the world around him, 
a committee of teachers reported to the 
fourth annual Yale Conference on Teach- 
ing of English, held last spring. The re- 
marks which follow were contained in a 
report drawn up through several weeks of 
discussion prior to the conference. “English 
teachers have no monopoly on the teaching 
of thinking,” the report stated emphatically. 
“If history and science, for example, were 
taught as linguistic disciplines, the teacher 
of English composition might find a good 
deal of his work already done for him.” 

English teachers were told bluntly by the 
committee: “If you are bored by your stu- 
dents’ writing, you probably deserve what 
you get. If it is unlikely that the teacher 
will learn something from the exercise the 
student writes, it is unlikely that anybody 
will.” Included in the committee’s list of 
“bad topics” to be assigned to high-school 
students and college freshmen, were “Get- 
tysburg,” “The United Nations,” “Canada,” 
and “A Comparison of the Russian and 
American Educational Systems in the Light 
of the New Sputniks.” 

There are benefits, the committee said, 
from “literary looking”—that is, reading 
books—as long as students are prevailed 
upon “to do more than simply paraphrase” 
reports. Mainly, however, English teachers 
should want to assign topics “that relate 
directly to the students’ own nonacademic 
experience. We want to invite him to look 
at himself and his environment in a variety 
of ways” before writing about them. 

We heartily concur with the report pre- 
sented at this conference, recalling that we 
often receive requests from students to sup- 
ply them with information on topics as- 
signed by their teachers. We received a des- 
perate appeal from a senior at a metropoli- 
tan New York high school who was asked 
to write on the following topic: Analyze the 
vehicle traffic problems confronting the 
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cities of New York, Chicago, and Los Ange- 
les; indicate the similarities and differences 
of this problem among the cities; and offer 
suggestions for solving the traffic difficulties 
for each of the given cities. 

What a staggering topic! “What can I 
do?” wrote the young man. “The cities 
themselves don’t know the answers to the 
traffic problems they have.” 


WHO'S PROGRESSIVE? Much of the 
current talk about what's right and what's 
wrong with public schools centers on “pro- 
gressive education,” according to the June, 
1958, issue of Changing Times, the Kip- 
linger magazine. Opponents define it as 
“letting the kids get away with murder” 
and say it’s the cause of our education head- 
aches. Proponents define it as “treating the 
kids like individuals who have different 
abilities and different ways and speeds of 
learning” and credit it with great advances 
in teaching. How do teachers regard them- 
selves these days, progressive or traditional? 
Here’s what a nationwide sampling showed: 

Progressive, 6.9 per cent; partly both, lean 
toward progressive, 46.4 per cent; partly 
both, lean toward traditional, 43.2 per cent; 
traditional, 3.5 per cent. 


NO RESERVATIONS ON ROMANCE: 
After a schoolteacher was dismissed for hav- 
ing love letters and “romantic diary entries” 
among her personal belongings at school, 
the courts were called to pass judgment 
upon the charges of ill repute levied against 
this teacher. 

After prolonged deliberations, the courts 
decided that schoolteachers are really peo- 
ple and should be treated so. The ruling: 

“School mistresses, like other human be- 
ings, have the right to love and be wooed. 
This freedom is honored and sanctified the 
world over.” 

According to a newspaper release, all this 
took place in Egypt. 

JoserH GREEN 





Funtor-High-School Publications 


By DON H. OTTO 


JUNIOR-HIGH-SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS belong 
to a special kind of school and have a right 
to be different from senior-high, college, 
and commercial daily newspapers. A num- 
ber of factors differentiate junior-high pub- 
lication needs from those of other organiza- 
tions: 

Purpose. Although vocational training in 
journalism may be important at higher 
levels, it is a negligible consideration in 
junior-high publications. In a school that 
has comparatively few social events, school 
teams, school plays, and the like, the school 
publication is potentially the most impor- 
tant means of developing school spirit and 
unity among the various classes and home 
rooms. The publication should be planned 
with this purpose uppermost, building un- 
derstanding of the school and helping stu- 
dents and parents to appreciate all its ac- 
tivities. 

Content. Because extracurricular events 
are of secondary importance and most 
classes are required for all students rather 
than elective, the bulk of the publication 
could well be made up of reports of class- 
room work. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

It is a mistake to pattern junior-high 
publications after those uced by 
the senior high school. If it is a mis- 
take, what criteria should guide the de- 
velopment and preparation of junior- 
high-school publications? This is the 

uestion that the author discusses here. 

e was formerly an instructor at Wash- 
ington Irving Junior High School in 
Des Moines, Iowa, and recently has 
been made a member of the English 
staff at Western High, in Anaheim, 
California. 





The relative infrequency of publication 
makes the news function of the paper a 
minor one; consequently the feature or 
human interest story should logically pre- 
dominate. Not only the literary endeavors 
of English classes, but personal accounts of 
interesting science projects or social studies 
units should be a natural culmination of 
the classwork itself. Journalistic style is less 
important in a publication that does not 
attempt to give vocational training in 
journalism, and all reports of class activi- 
ties would give the best students in those 
classes an opportunity for work beyond the 
level of the average student. Good shop 
students might gain valuable experience in 
English composition through writing the 
story of the radio set or the fine piece of 
furniture built in class. Art students need 
not be restricted to the medium of the 
newspaper cartoon to see their work pub- 
lished. Home rooms, too, could gain in 
spirit by reporting their activities as indi- 
vidual items in a special column for home- 
room news. Again, the guiding principle in 
determining content should be not what 
goes on in college or senior high but what 
actually happens in the individual junior 
high. 

Format. Even the two-inch newspaper 
column need not be forced upon a monthly 
junior-high paper. If they seem more ap- 
propriate, the page size and make-up of a 
magazine could be used. A full page of 
drawings from the art class might be just 
as pleasing on the first page as a banner 
headline and major story about an event 
already three weeks old. 

Preparation. Few junior-high newspaper 
advisers have journalism classes or released 
time to manage their publications. Yet they 
must work with immature students who 
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have less ability and experience in respon- 
sible positions than have senior-high stu- 
dents. Many junior highs do not offer 
classes in typing; advisers or overworked 
school secretaries must type all copy. 

It would be logical under such condi- 
tions to divide the work of sponsorship of 
the paper among several teachers, each 
working with students from a particular 
department, for instance. One teacher 
might be responsible for headlines and for 
chairing the advisory committee, but it 
should be unnecessary for a single teacher 
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to handle all the work of proofreading, 
planning, and preparation of copy. If the 
publication is truly a school project rather 
than the work of a single teacher and a few 
students, it will add much to the spirit of 
teamwork among students and faculty mem- 
bers. 

A publication tailored to the needs of 
the individual junior high school, without 
regard to journalistic fetishes, might not 
win press association honors, but it should 
return more to the school in the way of 
school spirit than traditional newspapers. 


Experiment in Democracy 


By Verna C. MARVIN 
Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 


This section of eighth-grade history thought they 
had me on the spot. A boy, decidedly a chosen 
spokesman, was explaining with a mischievous 
gleam in his eye that, since they had learned so 
much about the democratic way and since they 
understood how dear democratic procedures were 
to my heart, they were presenting his petition 
signed by each class member, knowing full well 
that I would honor it. 

From the yellow tablet sheet I read aloud the 
words (to give me time to think): “Resolved, That 
we the members of 8C do petition for no home- 
work in history from now on until the end of the 
school term.” And below was—every pupil's name. 

Then I said, “This will be all right with me.” 

Faces went blank or grew startled; they had ex- 
pected me only to squirm mentally and to argue. 

I explained that homework was often an onerous 
task for me too. I told them of the difficulty of 
making really worth-while assignments. Research 
and individual reports had merit; but routine jobs, 
such as outlining and answering questions, too often 
involved copying and parents’ help. I said I was 
sure that with real effort and attention in class 
we'd learn at least almost as much as the other 
sections. 

Now this class, as do most of ours at Lewisburg 
Joint High, had many children whose parents were 
very interested in their education. So at the begin- 
ning of the next class period a student announced 
that his dad had been really mad at him for sign- 


ing “that petition.” Two or three of the others had 
had the same experience. To ease their troubled 
minds I referred them to the assignments of other 
sections posted on the board and said that I would 
check the papers of any class members who cared 
to do the work. But such is not human nature. No 
one did. 

At the end of a week several were disappointed 
with their scores on test day; and, while their 
scores were not unusual, they now attributed them 
to “no homework.” Several said, “Mrs. Marvin, I 
think you'd better give us homework.” 

Now it was I who could wear a mischievous 
gleam in my eye. “No,” I said, “you have this 
situation because of a petition. There will now 
have to be a petition asking for homework. And 
when I get that one, I'll frame it, for I doubt if 
ever another class has petitioned for work!” 

It was a comedown to write the second petition; 
so Ed did it—Ed, a repeater who didn’t have any 
false pride. And they signed it. I framed it and 
hung it in a place of honor. We all laughed. The 
other sections laughed. The faculty was amused. 

Ed dropped out of school next year and joined 
the air force. When he came back to visit, I hap- 
pened to have the petition hanging on the wall. 
“Do you still have that?” he asked with a flush of 
pleasure. Then he proceeded to give a little talk 
to the current crop of homework shirkers on the 
reasons why they should study hard. They listened, 
impressed. But so far I haven’t noticed any change. 





The Funor-High-School Library 
Develops Investigative Skills 


By 
FREDERICK R. CYPHERT 


AN ARTICLE in a recent professional pub- 
lication contained the thought-provoking 
statement that one third of all that we 
know came into being prior to the year 
1400; another third of the world’s knowl- 
edge was discovered between 1400 and 1g00; 
and the final third of today’s understand- 
ings is the product of the twentieth cen- 
tury. If we, as educators, accept this geo- 
metric growth in the world of facts and 
ideas, we must recognize that a school pro- 
gram geared largely to transmitting this 
accumulation of culture to new generations 
is faced with an inextricable problem. The 
time has long since passed when we should 
alter our instructional programs to place 
increasing emphasis upon problem solving, 
research, and investigative skills. It now 
appears that having the skill and ability 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


In theory, the school library is the 
central laboratory for all classroom 
work. Yet one finds libraries used as 
study halls, general reading rooms, and 
resource warehouses. How best can the 
library program in the junior high 
school involve dynamic teaching and 
learning? How can the librarian and 
the classroom teacher work together to 
benefit students? The author addresses 
himself to these and other questions. 
His viewpoints are based on his recent 
doctoral study completed at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and entitled, 
“Current Practice in the Use of the Li- 
brary in Selected Junior High Schools 
in Pennsylvania.” Dr. Cyphert is now 
curriculum consultant, Torrance Uni- 
fied School District, Torrance, Cali- 
fornia. 





for solving problems as they are met, rather 
than carrying a set of answers precon- 
ceived about our rapidly changing world, 
is the best equipment that we can give to- 
day's youth. 

The school library, filled with the treas- 
ures of the past and the promises of tomor- 
row, becomes the key that unlocks this 
modern inquiring approach to education. 
Unfortunately, in spite of the library's in- 
creasing importance, recent research indi- 
cates that many schools are ineptly utiliz- 
ing this materials center and are thereby 
minimizing its curricular contributions. 
What can we learn from examining the 
strengths and weaknesses of the junior-high- 
school library programs of one of our major 
eastern states? 


Teaching the Skills of Library Usage 


Virtually all junior high schools offer 
their students some type of preplanned li- 
brary instruction. This instruction is most 
often given in grade seven. The responsi- 
bility for the planning and execution of it 
is largely the librarian’s. 

It is reported that library skills are most 
often taught in isolation from the other 
learning experiences of students. Pupils 
find themselves assigned weekly to the li- 
brary to consider such topics as book clas- 
sification, card catalogue, library citizen- 
ship, and general reference books. There 
they are confronted with methods of in- 
struction which consist chiefly of lectures, 
recitations, and questions covering dupli- 
cated explanations of library routine. 

Is not such a formal approach to the 
teaching of library-usage skills as unrealis- 
tic as attempting to teach the fundamentals 
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of basketball through the use of a rule 
book? Are not skills best learned through 
their successful application to real situa- 
tions where their need is apparent to the 
learner? Most librarians and administrators 
believe that youngsters should become fa- 
miliar with the school library, but they 
have not accepted the concept that under- 
standing stems from intelligent use. 


Teaching Practices and Library Use 


Librarians say that the techniques of 
classroom teachers of greatest assistance in 
promoting library use involve devices call- 
ing for student inquiry. The assignment of 
individual reports to students and teacher 
emphasis upon research skills are consid- 
ered to be superior to required book re- 
ports and encouraged personal reading. 
Many librarians are sympathetic to attempts 
by teachers to promote investigative skills 
because these activities fill the library with 
students. 

However, there is evidence to indicate 
that both teachers and librarians at times 
promote research-demanding techniques 
without fully comprehending the conse- 
quences or evolution of such activities. Only 
one librarian in four is sufficiently familiar 
with the classroom activities of her school 
to analyze the teaching methods employed. 
Similarly, fewer than one librarian in five 
visits academic classrooms for planning with 
students. Also, on the average, the entire 
faculty in these same schools consume less 
than one-half class period per week in cur- 
riculum planning with the librarian. Fur- 
thermore, librarians, only superficially ac- 
quainted with the details of the school’s 
instructional program, have to select the 
library's supply of new instructional ma- 
terials because teachers fail to make their 
needs known. Problem-solving skills could 
be developed more effectively where teach- 
ers, students, and librarians work together 
in the logical planning of the objectives, 
learning experiences, and materials of in- 
struction that promote these abilities. 


The CLEearinc House 


Some Schools Do the Job 


There are schools, however, which are 
effectively teaching the skills of investiga- 
tion. The following example serves to il- 
lustrate the way in which one school or- 
ganizes to teach these techniques of in- 
quiry. 

In this junior high school, each year's 
learning experiences are organized around 
a series of related problems, such as, “How 
does man earn a living?” The professional 
planning for each problem unit begins in a 
“little school” meeting with two core teach- 
ers, a math teacher, a geography-science 
teacher, and the librarian participating. 
After this preplanning, when the students 
have been confronted with the problem, 
the librarian joins the pupils in their class- 
room deliberations as a resource person to 
help organize the search for pertinent in- 
formation. 

Meanwhile, the “little school” of educa- 
tors continues to meet weekly to co-ordinate 
teaching method and objectives. This en- 
ables the librarian to anticipate needs and 
to provide flexible scheduling so that en- 
tire classes, small groups, or individual stu- 
dents can visit the library to satisfy the 
need for additional information. 

Some of these visits to the library, more- 
over, are devoted to the consideration of 
research techniques for which students and 
teachers realize the need. As the year pro- 
gresses and the solution of one problem 
leads to further areas for investigation, li- 
brarian, teacher, and student alike come to 
grips with the strengths and shortcomings 
of their problem-solving abil‘ties. 


Pertinent Points in Planning 

Developing investigative competencies in 
junior-high-school students raises some 
questions of teachers and librarians: 

(1) Are faculty members convinced of the 
need for having children develop these 
skills and abilities? 

(2) Have these skills and understandings 
been spelled out? 
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(3) Do teachers direct their efforts toward 
a growing pupil independence and respon- 
sibility rather than a dependence upon 
teacher domination, thinking, and ingenu- 
ity? 

(4) Have channels of communication 
among teachers and between teachers and 
librarians been cleared so that each knows 
what the other is doing? 

(5) Do teachers and librarians have some 
time and place during the day to work to- 
gether? 

(6) Are library materials selected by li- 
brarians, after an analysis of teacher and 
pupil needs and objectives? 

(7) Is the schedule of the library flexible 
enough for students to visit it as needed? 


THE JuNIOR-HiGH-SCHOOL LIBRARY 
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(8) Do both librarian and the teachers 
approach the teaching of investigative skills 
by beginning with concrete situations? 

(9) Do we arrange for pupils to deal with 
problems and develop proficiencies com- 
mensurate with their abilities? 


The Challenge 


In today’s world of ever increasing 
change, we cannot, try as we will, foretell 
what our children will need to think. We 
can, at best, give them a method for ap- 
proaching the challenges of life. This task 
demands the utilization of all we know con- 
cerning the science of learning, and the 
effective integration of the library and the 
curriculum. 


What Does a Supervisor Do? 


A job analysis of supervision would likely vary 
considerably with each supervisor but in some de- 
gree the following responsibilities are sure to be 
included. New teachers lacking in experience need 
much assistance in orientation to the many new 
tasks they have to perform—how to individualize in- 
struction, how to plan their work, what the course 
of study means, and how to get help when needed. 
Certainly, they will have had college courses cov- 
ering most of these matters but “knowing about” 
and “doing” may be quite different. Then there 
are the teachers new to the system but with experi- 
ence in other school systems. Orientation to differ- 
ent philosophies, standards, and curricula may be 
necessary. Nor can teachers of long service in a sys- 
tem be neglected. They need encouragement to try 
new and better ways of teaching and they need 
recognition for the leadership they provide. 
Supervisors may be frequently thought of as 
teachers and guidance counselors of classroom 
teachers. High morale is important for good teach- 
ing and learning. Often personal problems affect 
teaching. Personal and social problems are dealt 
with professionally when they interfere with the 
learning process of boys and girls and here super- 
visors may help. 


In-service programs must be planned to fit the 
needs, abilities and professional maturity of teach- 
ers. Supervisors plan and direct such programs in- 
cluding study groups in such fields as child study, 
community resources, and curriculum development 
in various fields. Intervisitation among teachers can 
be arranged to share new methods and use of ma- 
terials. Demonstrations either by the supervisor 
or other teachers are often scheduled. Workshops 
for groups of teachers to solve problems of their 
own must be organized, as well as general teachers’ 
meetings for the discussion and interpretation of 
common problems. Supervisors are often asked to 
be consultants for meetings which faculties or other 
groups plan. 

Supervisors usually prepare or direct the prepa- 
ration of course of study materials and guides. 
Research, too, must be carried on to find newer 
and better ways of learning, new materials for 
classroom use, new texts, better ways of testing 
and evaluating, etc. Interpretations of the school’s 
program are continuously going on with parent and 
community groups. This, too, is a part of the super- 
visor’s work, Only as the community understands 





The Junior High Is in the Middle 


By LEONARD E. LOOS 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL is in the mid- 
dle! It is caught between concern for the 
emphasis on child growth and develop- 
ment characteristic of elementary educa- 
tion and the traditional idea that school 
subjects in themselves are the key to suc- 
cess in learning. 

Grasping for simple and quick solutions 
for what they claim is wrong with schools, 
some critics. suggest moving certain high- 
school subjects down one grade. These in- 
clude, among others, biology, algebra, world 
history, English, and foreign languages. 
These ideas have been freely offered with- 
out even a passing regard for the present 
curricular content in good junior high 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


As everyone knows, the interest in 
junior-high-school education is expand- 
ing. There are several reasons for this: 
(1) There are more junior high schools 
in this country than ever before; in 
fact, the junior high school and its 
counterpart, the senior high school, 
now enroll more pupils than any other 
type of school; (2) junior-high-school 
leaders have tried more new things to 
see whether they work—one example 
is the program of unified studies; (3) 
the junior-high-school type of organiza- 
tion evolved as no imitation of the ele- 
mentary or senior high school; conse- 
quently junior-high-school principals 
and teachers are almost constantly ap- 
praising or reviewing the programs and 
services they offer in a genuine effort 
to make them better. 

The junior high school is in the mid- 
dle all right, and the author has been 
in the middle of the junior-high-school 
movement for some years through par- 
ticipation in national and regional con- 
ferences. He is ay © of the Shore 
Junior High School, Euclid, Ohio. 
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schools, its suitability to the needs of the 
age group, and its suitability for interesting, 
encouraging, and developing pupils of var- 
ious mental capacities and personal ambi- 
tions. 

A valuable feature of the progress in ele- 
mentary education has been the change 
from a subject-matter emphasis in learning 
to a reliance upon meaningful learning 
activity in situations—with skilled profes- 
sional guidance afforded by discerning 
teachers. Thus, subject matter has been 
viewed as one of the resources for whole- 
some development of the individual. And 
certain subject matter has been given new 
grade placement to make possible a more 
efficient learning situation. This applies, 
for example, to arithmetic long division 
which, for many years, was assigned to chil- 
dren at least a year before most of them 
were mature enough to grasp the method 
and long before children of the age had 
any practical need for the process. Mastery 
and understanding were sacrificed on ma- 
terial that children could learn quicker and 
better if given when they were really ready. 

Columnists, politicians, military experts, 
and foreign-born scientists are among those 
who have filled the media of mass com- 
munication with demands for the schools 
to hurry, hurry! Neither have they troubled 
to secure the facts about what is done in 
good schools nor do they consult the pro- 
fessionals who have contributed their ef- 
forts to the modern American school sys- 
tem. Seldom has the advice of these ex- 
perienced educators been given “equal 
time” with the popular critics and their 
panaceas. 

The junior high schoo] is a unique 
American plan that has provided, in this 
century, for the successful expansion of 
the greatest school system in the history of 
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the world. Its half century of service and 
experience qualifies it for increasing serv- 
ice in years to come. 

Nevertheless some hasty educational re- 
pairmen have begun to suggest tinkering 
with the organization by moving the sixth 
grade or ninth grade. In this matter, the 
junior high school may be “in the middle” 
but not on the defensive. Established au- 
thorities are agreed that the present age 
group can best be served by the schools for 
grades seven, eight, and nine that America 
has spent billions to secure. 

The flexibility within the junior high 
school makes it possible to provide there 
for changed and changing conditions. In 
New York State the average age at which a 
child enters grade seven is six months less 
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than it used to be. In a good school system 
in Ohio, pupils enter grade seven with 
average reading achievement more than a 
year above the grade. Such facts as these 
are not reported by the opportunists who 
assume roles of experts on education. 

As it seems that the American junior 
high school is being caught in the middle 
of the great debate on education, it is well 
to consider that the institution did not just 
happen by chance but was planned and 
built after long experience and careful 
study. 

The good junior high school will con- 
tinue to hold the nature of the child close 
to its heart. It will strive, by serving youth, 
best to serve community, the nation, and the 
future. 


Reconsider the Diploma 


Can educators and society truly say that the 
schools are developing citizens who are self reliant, 
sociable, economically efficient and civic minded? 
If the answer of educators and society is yes, then 
the high school diploma stands for scholarship and 
citizenship. If the answer is no, then the diploma 
must be re-evaluated. To the above question, the 
writer's answer is no. 

Society on the whole, as well as educators, must 
do something to make a high school education mean 
something. There should be two different types of 
degrees offered students who have completed high 
school. One degree should certify that an individual 
has completed the last three years of high school 
with a minimum of scholastic requirements together 
with a satisfactory citizenship record. This degree 
should be called a certificate. 

The second and higher degree should be a di- 
ploma which would certify that an individual has 
completed a required course of study with a satis- 
factory citizenship record. To industry and higher 
educational institutions, this diploma would signify 
scholarship thereby alleviating the present situation. 

The principle difference in the two degrees is 
that of scholarship. Both degrees would be based 
on the same course of study. The person receiving 


a diploma was able to receive a grade of “C” during 
his last three years of high school, while the person 
receiving below a “C” average grade his last three 
years of high school would receive a certificate. 

Under the present day practice of issuing di- 
plomas, individuals with low scholastic records and/ 
or low Intelligence Quotients or mental capacity 
can and do receive this diploma of citizenship and 
scholarship. The individual who has a low L.Q. or 
mental capacity and is unable to maintain a “C” 
average grade should be given a certificate if his 
citizenship is satisfactory. This system of offering a 
certificate and a diploma does not mean a change in 
course of study. It just means that a diploma would 
be given the scholastically better students and a cer- 
tificate to the poorer ones. The students majoring in 
an academic course would be under the same restric- 
tions as those majoring in a vocational course. .. . 

By setting up these two systems of receiving a 
degree, educators and society are requiring that the 
student work for his grade. In business, the better 
the quality of work done, the higher the reward. 
Education can use this sample principle in awarding 
a degree. The better the quality of work produced 
by the student, the higher the degree —THomas A. 
Ke.iey in the Los Angeles School Journal 
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Jnichs. of the Jrade —< 


Edited by TED GORDON 


MATH METHODS: When adding any 
two fractions, first multiply the de- 
nominators; this will give the new denomi- 
nator. Then cross-multiply numerators with 
the denominators and add the products; this 
will give the new numerator. 


ist step: 4 X 7 = 28 (new denominator) 
ed step: 7X 3 = 21 
4X5 = 20 
41 (new numerator) 
41 13 
Answer: — — 1— 
28 28 


In subtraction the same procedure is fol- 
lowed except that after cross-multiplying 
numerators with denominators, subtraction 
should take place instead of addition. 


7 2 
Problem: -— — — 


9 5 
ist step: 9 X 5 = 45 
2d step: 5 X 7 = 35 


Whole numbers can be handled in nor- 
mal manner after short-cut method is used. 
I refer to the addition and subtraction of 
mixed numbers. 

The foregoing method may appear to be 
as long as the usual way, but it is actually 
a great deal less time consuming after a 
little practice. Try it!-Art Nazician, Lee- 
dom School, Folsom, Pennsylvania. 


SOUND BARRIER: Help break the 
“sound barrier” for the youngster who does 
not have courage enough to speak up in 
class. Use the amplifying system or obtain 
a tape recorder and let the group stage a 
brief “radio” play. Give the problem child 


a short but important role, such as that of 
announcer. Concentration upon the micro- 
phone makes the youth forget his self-con- 
sciousness; curiosity urges him to hear his 
own voice amplified or recorded. It often 
works!—Hersert Micwaets, High School 
of Commerce, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


FILING SYSTEM: Experience has 
taught me that a filing system for bulletin- 
board and special-report materials should 
not have categories that are too detailed. 
Far greater use of illustrative and magazine- 
article clippings may be more easily had by 
simply keeping fewer folders on broader 
topics, such as the problem titles for the 
year’s study.—Carios pe Zarra, JR., Char- 
lotte High School, Rochester, New York. 


NOT NEW BUT HAVE YOU? An- 
nounce in advance worth-while TV pro- 
grams correlated with English and give 
grades or credit for brief critical reports. 
Occasionally a play can be made a class 
assignment.—DorotHy CATHELL, Abington 
(Pennsylvania) Senior High School. 


WRITTEN ORALS: In oral work, al- 
low the class to write criticisms and a grade 
for each speaker. Students do not sign 
their names to the criticisms, and the slips 
are passed on to the individuals at the end 
of the class period.—Carot E. PRenriss, 
Stearns High School, Millinocket, Maine. 


—— 2 — 


Eprror’s Note: Readers are invited to sub- 
mit aids and devices which may be of help 
to others. Brief, original ideas are pre- 
ferred; if an item is not original, be sure to 
give your source. This publication reserves 
all rights to material submitted, and no 
items will be returned. Address contribu- 
tions to Tue CLearinc House. 
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Techniques of Secondary School Teaching 
by Raven K. Warkins. New York: Ron- 
ald Press Co., 1958. 385 pages, $5.00. 
Another step in what is hoped will be a 

trend has been taken with the publication of 

this book. All too infrequently has a book been 
published which deals exclusively with the topic 
more than adequately covered here: high-school 
teaching. The units included in Techniques of 
Secondary School Teaching are organized, as 
the author says: “around a series of major ques- 
tions [corresponding] to the steps a teacher 
would employ in planning and carrying out 
his work; determining what objectives are to 
be accomplished; selecting the subject matter 
needed to accomplish the objectives; organizing 
the subject matter and the experiences of pupils 
to accomplish the objectives . . . ; organizing for 
learning to insure a maximum of retention and 
of efficiency in use; implementing the learning 
processes through the selection of experiences 
and activities; stimulating and directing the 
learning experiences . . . ; and, finally, determin- 
ing how much has been learned and how well.” 

The sections on the development of objectives 
and the placing of value on what is to be 
learned are very well done indeed. Of particu- 
lar interest to the reader is the interesting de- 
velopment of criteria to appraise course or unit 
objectives. 

The reader will not find a very detailed chap- 
ter or teaching procedures, the author being 
concerned more with broader methods in sec- 
ondary education. Also rather superficially 
touched on is the tremendous concept of the 
core curriculum. On the other hand, perhaps 
the light treatment is best in this text, which 
focuses on teaching techniques. However, the 
same lack of detailed concentration obtains in 
the case of “resource units,” and the reader does 
not get the full benefit in this very important 
area. 

A last word on the content of the book must 
include reference to the very practical sugges- 
tions offered by the author in the matter of de- 
termining what and how well pupils learn. 
There is a very full discussion of grading and 
reporting as well as a concise summary of the 
use of tests. 

Finally, the organization of the book is clearly 
directed to aid the reader in getting the fullest 


Book Reviews —< 


FORREST A. IRWIN, 


Book Review Editor 


value included in the pages. Each unit begins 
with some introductory sentences and questions; 
is followed by a section called “what to look for 
in this unit,” and concludes with a section called 
“unit implementation,” which includes a num- 
ber of summary sentences followed by some 
exercises for students in education and a list of 
“helpful readings.” All in all, the book is, in the 
reviewer's opinion, an effective text for use with 
prospective secondary school teachers. 
STEPHEN ABRAHAMSON 


Your High School Days (2d ed.) by Mary 
Forp Detyen and Ervin Winrrep Detyen. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1958. 246 pages, $3.96. 

This book was written to help students in the 
early years of high school to become oriented to 
the opportunities and responsibilities of their 
high-school life. It is a complete revision of the 
earlier edition dated 1947 and includes over 100 
pertinent new photographs. The authors show 
good insight into what is important to a teen- 
ager’s success in high school. 

The first and second chapters introduce the 
student to high-school life and to the choice of 
courses which lie before him. Then the discus- 
sion turns to the development of personality, 
and relationships to classmates. Chapters 5 and 
6 help the teen-ager to understand group mem- 
bership, program planning, and the leading of 
orderly meetings. The discussion on “Getting 
Along with Your Teachers” presents the teacher 
as a human being, interested in the welfare of 
his students and anxious to meet his many ob- 
ligations to the best of his ability. The student 
is encouraged to be co-operative. 

Considerable space is devoted to practical sug- 
gestions on developing good study habits, and 
learning to give good oral and written reports. 
The importance of a good school record is 
stressed. A chapter of particular interest is en- 
titled “Your Part-Time Work.” The authors 
show the advantages and disadvantages of em- 


placed on the importance of earning a high- 
school diploma with a good achievement record. 
suitable for use in home room or 
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Two Outstanding Tests . . 


Lorge-Thorndike 
Intelligence Tests 


KINDERGARTEN—GRADE 12 


COMPREHENSIVE MEASURES 
OF SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE 


Iowa Tests 
of Basic Skills 


GRADES 3-9 


ONE MULTI-LEVEL 
BOOKLET WITH SEPARATE 
TESTS FOR EACH GRADE 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA PALO ALTO 
for orientation reading. There are good lists of 
things for the class to do, films to view, and 
supplementary books to read. 

Erna H. GRoTrKe 
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Teaching English Grammar by Rosert C. 
Poo.tey. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1957. 207 pages, $2.50. 

Here is a timely text that is readable, thought 
provoking, and challenging. 

Opening with definitive comment on the term 
“grammar,” the author traces the rise of English 
grammar from Chaucer to the present day. The 
exact state of the teaching of grammar in the 
schools of the United States in the past decade 
is realistically and factually presented, and the 
following conclusions are drawn: (1) there is a 
considerable lag in practice behind the findings 
of research; and (2) the results do not in any 
way justify the time and effort apparently put 
forth in the endless repetition found in present 
practice of teaching a large number of formal 
grammatical concepts. Accepting the viewpoint 
that English grammar is the study of how 
English is used, Pooley proposes that there must 
be a better way to teach English and to use 
grammar effectively in the process. His book 
clearly outlines one possible alternative. 


Oct. 


While analysis is the primary concern of the 
structural linguist, Pooley contends that the 
English teacher in school or college is concerned 
with synthesis in language, that is, writing. The 
thesis of his book is that the real purpose of 
language instruction is to show how materials 
of English sentences are assembled to create a 
happy blend of clear meaning and interesting 
variety of structure. This is best done by a con- 
tinuity of program in content and methods. 

The latter half of the text details a proposed 
program of English instruction in the elemen- 
tary and junior high schools, a cumulative pro- 
gram for senior highs, and a discussion of gram- 
mar in college composition. The final chapter 
contains an excellent evaluation of grammar 
teaching. This is a book that well deserves the 
attention of all teachers of English. 

SARAH GOODMAN 


College Plane Geometry by Epwin M. Hem- 
MERLING. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., 1958. 310 pages, $4.95. 

As the title indicates, this book is intended 
to be used in college and is, therefore, designed 
for a one-semester course. The following list of 
the eleven chapter headings offers a concise 
means of presenting an overview of its content: 
“The Purpose and Method of Geometry”; “Con- 
gruence”; “Parallel Lines and Parallelograms”; 
“Circles”; “Geometric Constructions”; “Propor- 
tion, Measurement, and Similar Polygons”; 
“Geometric Loci”; “Inequalities and Variation”; 
“Areas of Polygons”; “Trigonometry of Right 
Triangles”; and “Solid Geometry.” 

Included with the logic of geometry is ma- 
terial concerned with thinking in everyday af- 
fairs. Attention is given to reasoning by gen- 
eralization, by inference, by analogy, by a con- 
verse type of reasoning, by use of emotional 
words, and by indirect methods. 

The major portion of the material is con- 
cerned with the development of a logical se- 
quence of geometric ideas. There are seventy 
theorems up to the chapter on the trigonometry 
of right triangles, but no theorems in this chap- 
ter. In the last chapter, “Solid Geometry,” 
theorems are stated and used but are not proved. 
The chapter on geometric loci has an interesting 
set of problems dealing with the parabola, el- 
lipse, and hyperbola. 

Other features of the textbook include: (1) 
several interesting historical notes, (2) a num- 
ber of good, illustrative photographs of practi- 
cal uses of geometric facts, (3) a concise but at- 
tractive format, (4) readable descriptive ma- 
terial, (5) chapter summary tests (placed at the 
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end of the book), consisting of completion, true- 
false, multiple-choice, and problem sets, and (6) 
a generous number of exercises in the body of 
the text, many of which require the use of 
algebra. 

This text should have an appeal to many 
teachers because it not only retains a logical se- 
quence in a relatively brief form, but it also 
includes topics which are desirable additions, 
such as inequalities, trigonometry, and solid ge- 
ometry. 

WituiaM H. GLENN 


A Strategy for American Education by 
Rosert Henpry MaTHEwson. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1957. 296 pages, 
$5.00. 

The author, Dr. Robert Hendry Mathewson, 
professor of education, division of teacher edu- 
cation, Board of Higher Education of the City 
of New York, brings a long and broad experi- 
ence to this book. He states he has worked “with 
troubled and uncertain persons of various ages 
during the past 25 years.” He also studied 
abroad, particularly “the operation of the co- 
operatives and other aspects of Swedish culture 
and economy.” 

The author states, “A general strategy in edu- 
cation is needed.” He does not claim that he 
has “the” answer, but rather “a” strategy for 
American education. It is “a self-situational 
theory of education covering, as it does, psy- 
chological and sociological outlooks and the 
relationships of individual and society. Educa- 
tion should deal with both culture and person- 
ality and the relationships of society and the 
individual.” Y 

Among the specific recommendations the au- 
thor makes for implementing his psychosocial 
program are these: (1) A fully representative 
national council of education, representing all 
levels and areas of education. (2) School ad- 
ministrators as social-process leaders. (3) Two 
main areas of the program: individual develop- 
ment and social development. (4) Four levels 
of the school system: elementary, junior high, 
high school, and community college. (5) Tech- 
niques, such as: personal interviews, sociodrama, 
role playing, autobiographical inventories, an- 
ecdotal records. (6) Community youth councils 
and field experiences in the community. (7) 
School-home co-operation, and the interpenetra- 
tion of school and community. 

The author states frankly that he doubts 
whether the programs of education he advocates 
could be conducted in very large urban centers. 
He also states that the economy must be the 
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kind that can support education on a grand 
scale. 

On one of the concluding pages the au- 
thor states: “For democratic vigilance, demo- 
cratic education is indispensable.” Those who 
are interested in a psychosociological approach 
to education will be greatly stimulated by A 
Strategy for American Education. 

Curis De YouNnG 


Living World History by T. WALTER WALL- 
BANK and ARNOLD FLETCHER. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman and Co., 1958. 767 pages, 
$4.88. 

Living World History succeeds manfully in 
justifying its title. The authors have written in 
a direct, simple style that conveys a sense of 
immediacy and even of the dynamic. Living 
World History, as history should, tells a tale. 
This tale the pupils will find not too difficult to 
follow yet rewarding in the grasp it affords of 
the story of man. 

The preface lists some six persons other than 
the authors involved in the production of this 
text. The result bears testimony to the thought 
and care given the production. The text is pro- 
fusely illustrated with excellently chosen pic- 
tures, cartoons, maps, and drawings. The reader 
can almost read the history in these illustrations. 
Hy Story, a “Sad Sack” of a figure, appears in 
each chapter. Pupils will be looking ahead to 
find this creation of Burr Shafer. 

Teaching aids abound. Maps of critical areas 
at critical dates precede the title page. The 
twelve units, including one on Indian, Chinese, 
and American Indian civilizations, are divided 
in turn into varying numbers of chapters. Each 
chapter is introduced with a few statements of 
the concepts and understandings to be devel- 
oped. 

Within the chapter each section has its 
own study sections. The chapter is finally re- 
viewed and the total is followed by a rather 
complete set of study guides and aids. This 
should be a text easy to teach. 

Most unique is the geographic approach of 
the text to world history. The text is introduced 
by a discussion of “the geographic setting.” 
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Each unit is followed by a discussion of the 
geographic setting of the unit theme. Not only 
is this valuable in itself but it serves to build a 
theme around which the unit is reviewed. Per- 
haps this thematic approach puts the “living” 
into “world history.” 

ARTHUR GOLDBERG 


Economic and Social Geography by Swney 
E. Exstaw and DoNnALp i; D. MULKERNE. 
New York: Gregg Publishing Division, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1958. 415 
pages, $4.56. 

Economic and Social Geography attempts to 
develop the student’s understanding and ap- 
preciation of people of the world with a re- 
sulting enrichment of his own life. Patterns of 
living and outlook on life are shown as brought 
about by similarities or differences in environ- 
mental factors, chief among which is climate. 
Climatic regional study is used as a basis for 
differentiation. 

The book has six parts. Part I explains natu- 
ral environmental factors—location, land and 
water forms, climate, and natural resources—and 
develops meaningful concepts concerning the 
reciprocal relations of people to their respective 
environments. Interpretations as to why, where, 
and how people live, make their living, and re- 
act to other societies are made in terms of en- 
vironmental influences, particularly climate. 
Climatic regions are defined. Soil and vegetative 
responses to climatic elements are analyzed 
along with subsequent problems of erosion and 
conservation. Relief features are discussed as to 
morphology, age, and human use. Mineral re- 
sources are classified, and their mining and con- 
servation problems outlined. Water resources 
are given with their sources, variations, and 
uses. The relative importance of the distribu- 
tion, location, and size of continents, islands, 
and oceans is shown, together with the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of their location, cli- 
mate, coast line, and surface features. 

Under the heading “Life and Work,” Parts 
II through V combine natural factors with the 
social in the tropics, subtropics, middle- and 
high-latitude regions. 

Part VI reviews the foregoing but puts em- 
phasis on the human, cultural, or social factors. 
It presents the races of the world, their distri- 
bution, and their cultures. It offers an unusual 
feature, the conservation of human resources, 
as the ultimate goal in the conservation of’ na- 
tural resources. It shows how disparity in re- 
source distribution creates in 
which leads to mutual trade and often leads to 
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migration to more favored regions. The student 
sees in perspective the ways and problems of 
world people and by such insight becomes a 
better citizen of his own country as well as of the 
world. 

The book is interestingly written in simple 
language and in chapters short but well labeled. 
Such alluring terms as “luscious,” “juicy,” “fasci- 
nating,” “delicious,” “mysterious,” “majestic,” 
and “exciting” invite the young student to read 
on and on and on. As aids to student and 
teacher each chapter ends with a list of terms 
to remember, questions and topics for discus- 
sion, projects, mapwork, activities, and a unique 
feature entitled “Let's Take a Trip.” These aids 
make use of the vocabulary of geography and 
include identification. description, location, and 
association of ideas. All told the book is a well- 
integrated study of physical, economic, and so- 
cial geography. 

MARGUERITE T. WILLIAMS 


High School Physics (rev. ed.) by OswaLp 
H. Biackwoop, WILMER B. Herron, and 
Wituiam C. Ketty. Boston: Ginn and 
Co., 1958. 800 pages, $5.20. 

High School Physics has many attractive fea- 
tures—emphasis gained by variety in print and 
color; the generous use of line drawings, photo- 
graphs, and cartoons to add clarity and interest 
to the text; the spectacular use of color in illus- 
trations for the section on light; and the brief 
consideration of such modern applications of 
physics as transistors, automation, and earth 
satellites. The subject matter is arranged in six 
sections: 1. Mechanics—a detailed section; 2. 
Heat, including weather and heat engines; 3. 
Sound; 4. Electricity; 5. Electronics and Nuclear 
Physics; and 6. Light. 

Aids provided for adjusting to individual 
pupil abilities include supplementary problems, 
starred optional reading sections for able stu- 
dents, very simple “try it yourself” experiments, 
review problems in pairs with answers given for 
alternate problems, and some suggested supple- 
mentary readings. Also included are example 
and drill problems, discussion questions, self 
tests, a mathematical “refresher” section, a chap- 
ter on frontiers in science, word lists, problem 
pictures, and information on science history 
interwoven with the principles and explana- 
tions. 

There appears to be ample content in most 
physics areas for either college-bound or non- 
college-bound students. A great deal of mathe- 
matics is included. The amount used in a given 
physics class is, of course, easily adjusted by the 
teacher. 
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The style of this book is deceptively simple— 
short, rather abrupt sentences. The ideas are 
not simple, of course. In general, the principles 
and definitions are presented first in the chap- 
ters, with applications following. A topic sen- 
tence or question is given at the beginning of 
each paragraph. Used by an imaginative teacher 
as a basic text or as a reference text, and sup- 
plemented with challenging laboratory work, 
independent research and reading, and motivat- 
ing activities, this would be a very useful high- 
school physics book. 

JANE JOHNSTON 


Citizenship in Action by Frep B. PAINTER 
and Haron H. Brxver. New York, N. Y.: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1958. 598 pages, 
$4.40. 

In this attractive new book, the authors have 
given a very helpful description of citizenship 
in action. It is written from the point of view 
of students in an attempt to help them think 
seriously about their education, about available 
vocations in our economic system, and about 
how to prepare for different kinds of work. It 
explains the democratic plan for living and 
working together in our homes, communities, 
state, nation, and world. 

The content is organized in eight units with 
a total of forty chapters. The first three units 
explain the ideals and beliefs that determine 
our way of thinking about ourselves and about 
other peoples and how these beliefs have been 
written into our plan of government at the local, 
state, and national levels. The next three units 
tell how students should plan their education in 
order to become competent persons and good 
citizens. Unit seven explains how problems are 
solved through political action and unit eight 
presents some of the issues facing the American 
people today, such as conserving our human and 
material resources, defending our heritage of 
freedom, and serving as active citizens in our 
local communities. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution of the United 
States are given in the appendix. As a valuable 
aid in studying the Constitution, the authors 
have added descriptive sentences and phrases in 
italics to indicate the topics treated in the vari- 


phs. 

The chapters 
written in simple, clear, and direct language. The 
many fine illustrations and pictures are keyed 
directly to the text. Terms and concepts are 
clearly explained as they appear, and the ex- 
amples used to clarify concepts are often drawn 
from the experiences of students. The unit intro- 


are well organized and are 
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ductions as well as those of the various chap- 
ters are good. Questions, problems, words to 
understand, and the annotated bibliography are 
excellent and can be used to advantage by both 
experienced and inexperienced teachers. 

Citizenship in Action, with its emphasis upon 
planning an education and in living and work- 
ing together, will stimulate and hold student 
interest from the first chapter to the last. It 
should prove to be a widely used high-school 
textbook. 

Paut O. Carr 


Modern Issues in Guidance-Personnel Work 
by Ruts Barry and Beverty Wor. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1957. 234 
pages, $3.75. 

Authors Barry and Wolf have made an in- 
valuable contribution to personnel and guid- 
ance literature. In their comprehensive treat- 
ment of the hist wical development of guidance- 
personnel work, their analysis of its status today, 
and projection of the movement for the future, 
the authors have assembled information which 
guidance students have previously searched for 
in a multitude of sources. 

The authors present eight basic views of and 
approaches to guidance-personnel work cur- 
rently adhered to and practiced. In so doing, 
they are not passing judgment. Instead, they 
point out that the existence of these eight dis- 
tinct views has created confusion and accounts 
for the lack of clear-cut definition of objectives 
and terminology since each guidance-personnel 
worker's concept of his work may be one or a 
combination of several of these views. 

Of interest to guidance workers is the analy- 
sis of the worth and influence of professional 
organizations in the field. Communication to 
members and between organizations with simi- 
lar or identical interests has been identified as 
a major obstacle inhibiting, if not actually 
stultifying, greater growth and unanimity in 
guidance-personnel work. 

Regardless of the guidance worker's point of 
view or level of educational service, he will 
identify points of agreement or disagreement as 
he reads this volume. He will assess his own 
method of operation and analyze the guidance 
program of which he is a part and cannot fail 
to clarify some of his own 

Modern Issues in Guidance-Personnel Work 
is indeed worthy of a place in the professional 
library of every worker in personnel and guid- 
ance. 

Mary Evizasetu Wricut 
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Principles of Teaching by Eart A. JOHNSON 
and R. Exvpon Micnaet. Boston: Allyn 
and Bacon, Inc., 1958. 502 pages, $5.50. 
It is always a pleasure to find a book well 

organized and readable. Such is this work. The 

book can be used as a text for preservice courses 
and as a reference for in-service teachers, student 
teachers, and co-operating teachers. 

The text is divided into seven parts. In Part 
one the authors establish a concept of teaching. 
Part two emphasizes principles of learning as 
they affect teaching. The importance of plan- 
ning is stressed in Part three, including a 
thorough discussion on types of lesson and unit 
plans. The teacher's role in working with and 
evaluating children and in reporting to parents 
is given good treatment in Parts four and five. 
The remainder of the text presents the develop- 
ment of the teacher as a professional person and 
problems which beset the beginning teacher. 

The first fifteen chapters, through Part five, 
approach principles of teaching in a familiar 
pattern. Nevertheless, the sincerity and experi- 
ence of the authors make the familiar approach 
to the subject become a personal, real one. Fur- 
thermore, the authors have written the book for 
the preparation of both elementary and second- 
ary schoolteachers. They do so by presenting the 
teacher as one who teaches by knowing the na- 
ture of the learners, by using principles of learn- 
ing in his work, and by planning his work 
thoroughly, rather than as one who adopts 
stereotype methods without knowing their pur- 
pose or place. Personal hints, illustrations, and 
italicized principles are used liberally. 

It is in Part six, “The Continuing Develop- 
ment of the Teacher,” that one finds a depar- 
ture from the usual book of this kind. The 
chapter on practicing self-appraisal is excellent, 
for whether he be supervised or not, a teacher 
must know how to evaluate his work. This part 
also includes discussions of professional organi- 
zations and provides information concerning 
such problems as placement, tenure, and certifi- 
cation. 

A well-prepared summary and a bibliography 
are found at the end of each chapter. 

Hiton P. HEeMinc 
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Dr. Abrahamson is associate professor of edu- 
cation, University of Buffalo. 

Dr. Carr is professor of history and dean of 
instruction, District of Columbia Teachers Col- 
lege. 
Dr. De Young is an author and department 
head at Illinois State Normal University. 

Mr. Glenn is assistant coordinator of mathe- 
matics, Pasadena (California) city schools. 

Dr. Goldberg is curriculum director of Nor- 
wich Free Academy, Norwich, Connecticut. 

Mrs. Goodman is a teacher of English at 
William R. Boone High School, Orlando, Flor- 
ida. 

Dr. Grotthe is head counselor of juniors and 
seniors, Clifton (New Jersey) High School. 

Dr. Heming is professor of education, State 
University of New York, Plattsburgh. 

Dr. Johnston is science supervisor, Moorhead 
State College High School, Moorhead, Minne- 
sota. 

Dr. Williams is professor of geography, Dis- 
trict of Columbia Teachers College. 

Dr. Wright is counselor at Great Neck (New 
York) High School. 


The Pamphlet Review 


Air, Winds, and Weather (Elementary School 
Science Activities Series) by J. Myron ATKIN 
and R. Witt Burnett. New York 16: Rine- 
hart and Co., Inc., 1958. 58 pages, $1.00. 
This is a source booklet of weather activities 

for elementary school teachers. Seventy-one 
science experiences are described here, each one 
selected to help children arrive at some basic 
understanding of forces in the atmosphere. The 
emphasis in this booklet is on activities—science 
work children can try out, feel, see, touch. The 
purpose of this booklet is to give the teacher 
some suggestions that will help to encourage the 
use of the experimentation approach to science 
learnings. 


Choosing Appropriate Techniques by Consutt- 
ING TEACHERS, PHILADELPHIA JUNIOR HIGH 
ScuHoo ts. Philadelphia: Secretary and Business 
Manager, School District of Philadelphia 
(Parkway at 2ist St.,), 1958. 38 pages, 50 cents. 
The Philadelphia junior-high-school consult- 

ing teachers who go from school to school help- 

ing new teachers improve collaborated in pre- 
senting this unusual and useful item. Its purpose 
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is to enable the consulting teachers to work with 
new teachers who have had a little experience 
and who have attained some skill in the most 
elementary phases of teaching. This pamphlet 
suggests (a) how to build up a lesson using sev- 
eral tools, (b) for what purposes the various 
tools may be used, (c) how to use the tools 
effectively, and (d) how to join the techniques 
into an effective teaching sequence. 


Growing from Infancy to Adulthood by Ep- 
warp C. Britton and J. MERRitr WINANS. 
New York 1: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1958. 118 pages, $1.10. 

This handbook offers a convenient summary 
of the typical patterns of children’s behavior at 
each of six stages from infancy to adulthood. 
The first chapter, entitled “All Children Are 
the Same; Each One Is Different,” reviews briefly 
some of the general questions related to organ- 
izing behavior into characteristics. The language 
throughout is nontechnical and the material is 
planned for quick reference. An appendix, con- 
taining numerous charts and other data, adds 
particular value to this booklet. 


A Guide to Engineering Education (Science 
Manpower Project Mongraph) by Frank W. 
Etter. New York 27: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1958. 
45 pages, $1.00. 

This guide has been prepared to meet the 
need for guidance information which the high- 
school teacher can supply to students interested 
in technological careers. Among the topics dis- 
cussed are: (1) the major types of engineering, 
(2) existing criteria for identifying potential 
engineers, (3) offerings of technical institutes, 
and (4) engineering colleges of the United States 
in terms of regional groups and types of train- 
ing. 


Integrating Library Instructions with Classroom 
Teaching at Plainview Junior High School by 
Esa Berner. Chicago 11: American Library 
Assoc., 1958. 110 pages, $2.75 (paperbound). 
This book is a report on an effort of several 

years’ duration to establish a school-wide pro- 

gram of instruction in the use of books as an 
integral part of the classwork in various subject 
areas of the school program. All of the activities, 
plans, and lessons have been used successfully in 

a real school situation. Although Plainview 

Junior High School is hypothetical in concept, 

this device was selected as the most effective way 

to demonstrate an integrated program of library 
instruction in action. 
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Instructional Materials for Mathematics Classes 
by Kennetn P. Kipp. Gainesville, Fla.: Ma- 
terials Diffusion Project, College of Education, 
University of Florida, 1958. 32 pages; 1-3 
copies, 40 cents each; 4-9 copies, 35 cents 
each; 10 or more copies, go cents each. 

To augment the current revival of interest in 
mathematics, this booklet offers the mathematics 
teacher sources for obtaining instructional ma- 
terials. It includes reference, audio-visual, free 
and inexpensive materials; commercial sources, 
tests and other resources for mathematics classes. 


Worrying About College (Public Affairs Pam- 
phiet No. 266) by Frep M. Hecwincer. New 
York 16: Public Affairs Pamphlets (22 East 
g8th St.), 1958. 28 pages, 25 cents. 

Many high-school pupils and their parents 
are unnecessarily worried about the possibility of 
the students’ being rejected by the colleges of 
their choice, according to the author of this 
pamphlet. Consequently, many parents begin to 
plan their children’s college education at a time 
when they should be thinking about high-school 
education. 





For the Junior High School and Up 


NORTH STAR BOOKS 


TRUE STORIES OF PEOPLE 
AND EVENTS FROM 
AMERICA'S PAST 


HENRY BEETLE HOUGH Great Days of 
Whaling; MARY ELLEN CHASE Sailing 
the Seven Seas; PAUL |. WELLMAN 
Gold in California; STERLING NORTH 
Young Thomas Edison; DAVID LAVEN- 
DER The Trail to Santa Fe; RALPH 
MOODY Riders of the Pony Express 
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The pamphlet discusses in some detail the 
various steps which the student should take in 
deciding to what colleges to apply, and the best 
procedures to use in applying. Suggestions are 
also made on scholarship possibilities. 


Teaching Aids in the English Language Arts 
prepared by the CoMMITTEE ON TEACHING 
Als OF THE ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF TEACH- 
ers OF EncwisH. Champaign, Ill.: National 
Council of Teachers of English, 1958. 95 
pages, $1.00. 

This list of teaching aids is meant to fulfill 
two special needs. First, in it the teacher of 
English can find data on all kinds of teaching 
material he may wish to use other than text- 
books; and, second, the list is critically annota- 
ted by high-school teachers so that the user may 
know how valuable each item has proved in 
practice. Among the items included are films 
and filmstrips, recordings, tape recordings, tests, 
magazines, reprints and free help, and book 
lists as well as bulletin board materials. 


Books Received 


Achieving Reading Skills edited by Wiu1aM 
EvFErT, ALFRED WEINSTEIN, and LAWRENCE H. 
FEIGENBAUM. New York 10: Globe Book Co., 
1958. 244 pages, $2.40. 

Child Care and Training (8th ed. rev.) by Mar- 
10N L. FagcRE, JoHN E. ANpERsoN, and DALE 
B. Harris. Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1958. 300 pages, $3.00. 

Favorite Short Stories selected and edited by 
Lewis G. STERNER. New York 10: Globe Book 
Co., 1958. 512 pages, $2.64. 

From Letters to Words, 2, Text-Workbook for 
Reading with Phonics (rev.) by Jute Hay, 
CuHarLes E. Winco, and Mary C. HLerxo. 
Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1958. 102 pages, 
96 cents. 

Historical Fiction and Other Reading Refer- 
ences (6th ed.) compiled by HANNAH Locasa. 
Philadelphia go: McKinley Publishing Co., 
1958. 280 pages, $5.75. 

Learning About Children by ReBexkaH M. SHuty, 
EvizasetH L. Woops, and EsTHER Mason 
Younc. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1958. 
294 pages, $2.60. 

Materials for Reading compiled and edited by 
Hexen M. Rosinson. Chicago 37: University 
of Chicago Press, 1957. 231 pages, $3.50 (pa- 
perbound). 

More New Games for "Tween-Agers by ALLAN 
A. Macrartan. New York 7: Association 
Press, 1958. 237 pages, $3.50. 
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Science Workbooks, Grades 1, 2, 3, 4, by Vicror 
C. Smirn. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1958. 
Grades 1-3, 64 pages each, Grade 4, 96 pages. 
Grades 1-3, 64 cents each. Grade 4, 88 cents. 

Statistical Analysis (rev.) by ALLEN L. Epwaros. 
New York 16: Rinehart and Co., Inc., 1958. 
234 pages, $4.00. Workbook, $1.25. When or- 
dered together, $5.00. 

Typing Employment Tests by Esta Ross STUART 
and E. Dana Gisson. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1958. 100 pages, $1.68. 

Vocational English, Book Il by Atsert E. 
JocHEn and BenjAMIN Sapiro. New York 10: 
Globe Book Co., 1958. 278 pages, $2.40. 


From Det Pustisuine Co., 26:1 Fifth Ave., New 
York 16, N.Y.: 

Elmer Gantry by Sivcram Lewis, 1958. 447 
pages, 50 cents. 

Hamlet, Prince of Denmark by WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE, 1958. 255 pages, 35 cents. 

Jean-Christophe by RoMAIN ROLLAND, 1958. 447 
pages, 50 cents. 

Richard IIIT by WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 1958. 254 
pages, $5 cents. 

Romeo and Juliet by WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 
1958. 223 pages, 35 cents. 

The Taming of the Shrew by W1LL1AM SHAKE- 
SPEARE, 1958. 190 pages, 35 cents. 


FroM THE New AMERICAN LisRARY OF WORLD 
LireraTurE, Inc., 501 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y.: 

The Authentic New Testament by Hucn J. 
SCHONFIELD, 1958. 478 pages, 50 cents. 

The Brothers Karamazov by Frovor Dostoyev- 
SKY, i958. 701 pages, 75 cents. 

New World Writing #13, 1958. 318 pages, 75 
cents. 

The Origin of Species by Cuarces Darwin, 1958. 
479 pages, 50 cents. 

Roget’s College Thesaurus in Dictionary Form, 
1958. 414 pages, 50 cents. 

The Varieties of Religious Experience by Wu- 
LIAM JAMES, 1958. 406 pages, 50 cents. 


From Pocket Books, Inc., 630 Fifth Ave., New 
York 20, N.Y.: 

English Through Pictures, Book 2 by I. A. 
RicHarps and Curistine M. Grsson, 1958. 247 

$5 cents. 

The Marble Faun by NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 
1958. 388 pages, 35 cents. 

The Tragedy of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark by 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 1958. 150 pages, $5 
cents. 
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TV & NEWER MEDIA 


Television Drama 


When Julie Harris enacts the role of the deaf 
mute in Johnny Belinda (“Hall of Fame,” 
N.B.C.-TV, October 13, 9:30-11:00 N.Y.T.), 
viewers will see a drama that lends itself well to 
television. 

Some teachers will remember the splendid 
television play that “Playhouse go” did on the 
early life of Helen Keller. The close-up camera, 
one of the medium’s strong points, helped con- 
vey the tensions and frustrations which marked 
Miss Keller’s early years. Unlike the motion- 
picture screen, which tends to swell a face close- 
up into a grotesquerie, television presents a 
near life-sized image that adds to the realistic 
effect. Such a device lends itself well to the kind 
of acting in which facial expression is impor- 
tant. 

In fact, teachers can profitably spend a few 
class periods discussing the advantages and lim- 
itations of TV as a medium for presenting 
drama. Even surpassing the close-up in impor- 
tance is the spontaneity of live performance. 
The scene that cannot be reshot or rewritten 
once it has been done is a greater challenge to 
actor and writer alike. There is a here-and-now 
quality to plays unfolding at the moment, 
which films and kinescopes both lack. The de- 
cline of live drama in present programing re- 
flects little credit on the industry, but, of course, 
it is rather difficult to stage a live western. 

Two other strong points of television that are 
frequently neglected are lighting and sound ef- 
fects. As a basically black-and-white medium, 
TV should make more use of shadows and 
imaginative lighting than it does. One reason 
it is unsuccessful in this area is that color tele- 
casts require a different sort of lighting. When 
a show is sent out in both color and black and 
white, some of the contrast of the latter is neces- 
sarily lost. Since the living room is not meant 
to be as dark as a motion-picture theater, TV 
cannot achieve as many moody lighting effects 
as movies do; however, more can be done than 
is being done in this area. 

The television director's penchant for visuali- 
zation has caused the use of sound effects and 
background noises to be an almost lost art in 


television. The guiding rule often seems to be, 
“If they can hear it, let them see it.” And yet, 
a barracks scene in an army drama I saw last 
summer was enhanced considerably because 
someone took the trouble to work in the com- 
mands of a drill sergeant in the distance. Unlike 
legitimate theater, where recorded sound seems 
foreign to the medium, TV provides an ideal 
outlet for sound effects and affords the viewer 
an opportunity to use an oft-neglected faculty: 
his imagination. 

Unfortunately, the limitations inherent in the 
medium of television outnumber its advantages. 
One obvious drawback is the size of the screen. 
Any sort of play leaning heavily on spectacle 
is, of its nature, unsuitable for television. Along 
the same lines, TV screens are incapable of giv- 
ing as much of an illusion of depth as do movie 
screens. Since size and color combine to make 
spectacle, and the first of these is necessarily 
limited, it seems rather pointless to invest so 
much in the development of the second. 

Another major stumbling block in the produc- 
tion of dramatic shows is time. The play may 
run neither too long, nor too short, but must 
be just right. Furthermore, since TV programs 
have a rigid closing time and movies do not, 
the TV viewer can sense the climax on the basis 
of the number of minutes left in the show. If 
there are only two minutes left and there seems 
to be no resolution in sight, a “trick” ending is 
inevitable (and just anticipating a trick ending 
lessens its force somewhat). 

Television is unique, theatrically speaking, in 
that it cannot presuppose an audience focusing 
its attention on the play in a darkened room. 
Peripheral sights and peripheral sounds inevita- 
bly impinge on the viewer's concentration. The 
phone rings, the dog barks, the insurance man 
comes, and the mood is lost. 

But perhaps television’s most serious built-in 
handicap is its evanescence. Television plays 
are seldom done more than once. Consequently, 
they lack the artistic incentive for writers and 
actors that other media provide. Because these 
plays are rarely done a second time, television 
must gobble up material, inevitably mingling 
bad with good and mediocre. 

Students should watch to see how well Johnny 
Belinda is able to take advantage of the strong 
points of the medium and tone down the limi- 





tations. (An interesting experiment might be to 
have the class jot down the number of distrac- 
tions that occurred while they were watching 
the telecast.) 

H.B.M. 


TRANSCRIPTIONS 


The Unquiet Grave: American tragic ballads 
sung by Andrew Rowan Summers (Folkways 
Records, FA 2364). 

Mr. Summers’ collection of traditional tragic 
ballads—most of them discovered in Virginia or 
elsewhere in the South—recaptures both a body 
of material and a manner which have largely 
escaped the popularity achieved by more famil- 
iar folk music. These ballads clearly derive from 
the English tradition, which has probably been 
preserved with fewer American accretions in the 
mountain country of the South than elsewhere. 
They have a clearer sense of form and organiza- 
tion than we expect of more thoroughly Ameri- 
canized ballads, a reliance upon the traditional 
motifs of poetry that is less frequent in the 
songs that rose from our own culture. 

Attempting to recreate the traditional con- 
text for his material, Mr. Summers accompanies 
himself on the dulcimer, which he has studied to 
play as it was played in the past that gave us 
these songs. The result is a group of haunting 
ballads that approach genuine poetry. 

FRANK Hopcins 
University of Illinois 


POEMS FOR TEACHING 


In the last issue of this department (April, 
1958, page 505) we experimented with “Jack 
and Jill” in a preliminary discussion of methods 
which should help introduce students to the 
necessity of a meticulous attention to details in 
the reading of poetry. The next step demands a 
demonstration of the same necessity by moving 
from nursery rhyme to an actual poem. The 
degree of difficulty in the poem chosen will, of 
course, depend upon the caliber of the class. 
One might attempt a seventeenth century poem 
whose fullest meaning will hinge upon the 
obsolete meanings of particular words, or a 
grab bag of interminable specific references, like 
The Waste Land. 

Either case would furnish illustrative exercise; 
however it will probably be most helpful to use 
a poem that throws no barriers of obscurity be- 
tween itself and the students. In fact, if the 
student encounters a relatively obvious poem 
and then discovers that close attention to par- 
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ticular words will suggest new dimensions he 
had not noticed, he will be convinced that the 
reader's concentration is not something de- 
manded only by old or “queer” poems but is 
necessary for an appreciative reading of any 
poem. Let us try, then, a sample from a popu- 
lar paperbacked collection which can be found 
in the drugstore or newsstand. 


THE RIDER* 
By Lean Bopine DRAKE 


It is the East we dream of: there 
We'd find the answer to despair, 
The waters sweet, the women fair. 


Seekers of truth ride through our land. 
They scorn our commonplace and wend 
Eastward. This we can understand. 


There came a rider reined his beast 
Beside our fountain, cried “At last 
I've reached the waters of the East!” 


The East our shabby countryside 
And nothing more? “You lie!” we cried, 
And so we stoned him till he died. 


“East” exists in this poem as a perfectly 
discernible metaphor that most students will 
recognize. It is the general perfection and 
state of bliss for which men hunger; in its ex- 
plicit qualities “East” becomes a handy illustra- 
tion of metaphor, for the students can break it 
down easily into categories: (1) It is physical 
perfection, being a land of unqualified refresh- 
ment, satisfaction, and fair women. (2) It is 
emotional perfection, the “answer to despair,” 
the something “more” that actual life never 
supplies. (g) It is spiritual and intellectual 
perfection: it is the land of truth. (4) It is 
psychological perfection, perfection of being, 
reserved for saintly beings who seek to tran- 
scend the limited, earthly truth that “we” 
know “here”: the seekers of truth “scorn our 
commonplace” as they “wend Eastward.” With 
a little direction, the student should be able to 
see this much for himself; he need only make 
a paraphrase of the statements clearly fur- 
nished in the first two stanzas. 

The teacher may add a sophistication of 
meaning with which the student may not be 
familiar: the traditional identification of East 
as heaven (which is—whether or not the stu- 
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dent is aware of the tradition—plainly indi- 
cated in his own paraphrase, anyhow). East is 
sunrise, birth of Light, the source of that which 
warms man and shows him his way. In the 
Christian tradition, East is the birthplace of 
Christ and the target of pilgrims who seek to 
follow the Way (the true light and way that re- 
sults in rebirth as summed up in Easter). The 
point is not to turn the poem into any kind of 
parochial dogma, but to indicate that a knowl- 
edge of its details will enrich the idea of per- 
fection supplied on the literal level (the stu- 
dent might be asked, for example, why East is 
capitalized). 

The third stanza complicates affairs by intro- 
ducing an Eastering seeker who believes that 
our daily, scorned commonplace is the East. 
That is, if there is a source and goal for all 
the unrealized aspirations of man, it is this 
daily life that man lives. But, as stanza four 
suggests, people continually insist on believing 
that the grass is greener in some other yard. 
We cannot believe that our fountain, our life 
offer their own refreshment, redemption, and 
salvation; that the East is nowhere but within 
ourselves. 

In short, the rider, the prophet, comes to 
us and tells us of all the infinite potentiali- 
ties, rebirth, and perfection of life as we have 
it, and we feel that it is not enough. So, we 
repudiate him. Because of our longings, “we 
can understand” those who scorn what we have 
and tell us of something we have never found; 
because of our commonplace and familiar 
shabbiness we cannot understand the rider who 
tells us of the possibilities of living. We crucify 
the Seeker who tells us to look to the life we are 
given: in our shabby ignorance we respect the 
seeker who scorns us and dissociates himself 
from life, while we scorn the rider who accepts 
and plunges into the waters of life. 


In recognizing the ethical wrongness of ston- 
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ing the rider, the student will have flickers of 
awareness of what the poem wants him to see— 
the moral rightness of the rider who finds life 
to be the East. Yet there are a few words that 
give the poem an ironic twist which suggests a 
counter theme that widens, as it seems to con- 
tradict, the basic idea of the poem. It is at this 
point that the teacher can illustrate the im- 
portance of careful reading by emphasizing 
some of the facts of the poem that the student 
probably has not seen. What about the words, 
“And nothing more?” 

For all that the poem favors “rider” in prefer- 
ence to “we,” we shabby people are voicing the 
universal human desire that sends riders, how- 
ever wrong or right they might be, to seek the 
East in the first place. “We” are wrong in 
ignoring the life we do have in favor of a 
contemptuous ideal, and, consequently, treating 
this life as a mean thing to be despised. “We” 
may be wrong in demanding “something more,” 
but in that very demand is the humanity that, 
ironically, we deny without knowing it when 
we stone the rider whose pronouncements of 
aspiration run counter to our common beliefs. 
In short, we are right in demanding something 
more because of the very aspiration, conformist 
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and hoodwinked as it may be, that makes us 
mistakenly despise what we do have. 

The rider is mostly right, for his is the sympa- 
thetic position in the poem; but he is also 
wrong. We are mostly wrong; for we do not 
understand that the rider is not denying the 
East, but is relocating it where we live; but 
we are also partly right. Were the rider com- 
pletely right, and were “we” completely wrong, 
the poem would be limited in its richness. But 
with the subtle widening of the poem in the 
fourth stanza, we have a work which does not 
simply tell us that to be human is to be ignorant 
of truth. It ranges out from this platitude about 
truth to the more significant, perplexing, and 
complex problem of how “we” use “truth.” 
With this wider range, infinite possibilities for 
ideas arise from this easy little story. With this 
wider range, the student might see that for 
the want of attention, the poetic fact would be 
lost. For the want of the fact, the theme would 
be lost. For the want of the theme, the com- 
pleteness of the poem would be lost—all for 
the want of a little attention. A simple poem 
like this one might prove the point in class. 

Mixton R. STERN 
University of Connecticut 


PRINTED PERSPECTIVES 
Chayefsky Revisited 


The Goddess by Pappy CuAyversky. New York: 
Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1958. 167 pages, 
$3.50. 

Those who remember with nostalgia the days 
before “television drama” became synonymous 
with “adult western” may also recall that Paddy 
Chayefsky was one of TV's better playwrights. 
Since those halcyon days when some interested 
channel hopping might yield a good play, Chay- 
efsky has left TV for Broadway and Hollywood. 
His Hollywood credits include Marty, Bachelor 
Party, The Catered Affair, and, now, The God- 
dess. While his earlier works captured the Bronx 
on film, The Goddess follows the career of a 
Hollywood starlet. 

Born of a shallow, unstable mother and an 
uncertain sire, a child during the depression, a 
teen-ager during the second World War, Emily 
Ann Faulkner, as Chayefsky comments (perhaps 
too often and too obviously) “never knew what 
love was.” Déclassé and painfully ambitious, 
Emily Ann seeks not love but envy. As Rita 
Shawn, Hollywood star, she finds herself the 
envy of millions but the Goddess of Love is un- 
able to love. 
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This paradox is the rich and promising theme 
of Chayefsky’s screenplay. The companion re- 
frain that Emily is a product of her heredity, 
her environment, and history itself, however, is 
a cliché that needs more imaginative treatment 
than Mr. Chayefsky’s heavy-handed Gahosts-like 
vignettes can offer if it is to say anything new to 
an audience raised on naturalism and its paper- 
back offshoots. 

Kim Stanley brings to the screen an acting 
ability that makes Rita’s aberrations believable 
and convincing. Steve Hill, on the other hand, 
can only raise his part as John Tower, Rita's 
first husband, from the incredible to the ridicu- 
lous. John begins his third act speechifying 
when he opens his mouth in Act 1 and contin- 
ues his psychoanalytic commentary on the ac- 
tion to the last curtain. Had Chayefsky trans- 
lated Tower's essays into dramatic terms, the 
success Of The Goddess would have been his 
rather than Kim Stanley's. The author's preface 
explains the disheartening obstacles that face 
the maker of an art film, yet these do not ex- 
plain away the faults of The Goddess. Our ir- 
ritation with Tower as a rebellious adolescent 
is not shared by the playwright; our constant 
embarrassment at his literary monologues mars 
his every scene; and our final unanswered ques- 
tions about his transformation leave us dissatis- 
fied with the play as well. 

In spite of these reservations, Chayefsky's Six 
TV Plays (Simon and Schuster, $1.50) and this 
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scenario will provide important library source 
material for students who are endeavoring to un- 
derstand the maturing of TV and screen drama. 
Mary E. HAzArp 
Trenton State Teachers College 


TV in the Classroom 


TV and Our School Crisis by Cuartes A. Siep- 
MANN. New York: Dodd, Mead and Co., 1958. 
198 pages, $3.50. 

Siepmann, chairman of the department of 
communications in education at New York Uni- 
versity, is just the man to assess the importance 
of the first uses of TV in the classroom and to 
speculate about its potential in the future, espe- 
cially as a partial solution to the crisis of quan- 
tity and quality in teaching man power. An 
earlier study for UNESCO, a more recent con- 
sultancy for the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education (prime mover in experiments to 
bring the benefits of modern technology into 
the classroom), these have provided the immedi- 
ate background for a man with a distinguished 
career as an educator, broadcaster, and social 
critic of mass communication. 

Siepmann repeats the by now familiar statis- 
tics of how the baby boom, the suspension of 
construction during the depression and World 
War II, and the decline in teacher status and 
income ‘iave conspired to produce an imminent 
crisis in space and mau power from kindergar- 
ten through graduate school. But Siepmann gives 
teachers and administrators a heartening alter- 
native to paralyzing fear by recounting the bold 
experimerts in TV teaching which have been 
conducted at Hagerstown, Md., Pittsburgh, and 
St. Louis, as well as a mumber of college level 
progr: is. 

Jucciously and without protesting too much, 
he also surveys what scientific evidence there is 
about the relative effectiveness of TV as a teach- 
ing medium. 

Also cloquent and convincing is a final chap- 
ter on the need for a renewal in educational 
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thinking that should transcend the twin sterili- 
ties of pedantic traditionalism and fly-by-the- 
seat-of-the-pants progressivism. 

But much the best chapter is his “Answer to 
Critics,” in which, to this reader's satisfaction at 
least, he reveals the fallacies in the standard 
arguments against trying TV: it will robotize 
the teaching process; it will put teachers out of 
work; it destroys the essential face-to-face re- 
lationship; the teacher cannot pace himself right 
to an unseen audience; scheduling problems 
make TV impractical; TV cannot improve on 
film, which is also more manageable; there isn't 
enough scientific evidence to justify its effective- 
ness; master lecturers are undemocratic; it's too 
costly. 

If any or all of these objections to classroom 
TV have occurred to you, you owe it to your 
own professional conscience (and to hundreds 
of your students as yet unregistered) to reflect 
on Siepmann’s answers and to consider his 
fundamental argument that horse-and-buggy 
methods simply cannot meet the educational cri- 
sis of our times. 

Patrick D. Hazarp 

University of Pennsylvania 





= Audio-Visual Nows ~< 


By EVERETT B. LARE 


Colonial America 


A series of six filmstrips, entitled, “The De- 
velopment of the American Republic,” has been 
released by S.V.E., the Society of Visual Educa- 
tion, Chicago 14, Ill. Color, $33.00. 

No. I. A New World and a New Hope. This 
filmstrip opens with the period before the time 
of Columbus and continues through the ex- 
ploratory period. The explorations of Colum- 
bus, John Cabot, Ponce de Leon, Balboa, Cor- 
tez, Magellan, DeSoto, and Coronado are ex- 
plained in detail with maps. Many of the mis- 
sions established by the Spanish along the Cali- 
fornian coast are shown, as are the explorations 
of Francis Drake along the Pacific coast of 
North and South America. Next are shown the 
French claims in the New World and the rich 
fur trade the French established. The Dutch in- 
fluence is also brought out, through Henry 
Hudson's exploration of the Hudson River and 
his discovery of the Hudson Bay. The present 
site of New York City and much of New York 
State and New Jersey were claimed by the 
Dutch. By 1650 most of the North American 
land was claimed by Spain or France, with a 
few English settlements along the Atlantic sea- 
board. The filmstrip closes with ten questions 
based on it. 

No. II. The English Settlements. The first two 
frames list the objectives and the reasons why 
the colonists came to America. The first picture 
shown is the eastern coast of the United States, 
where the first permanent English settlement 
was made at Jamestown, Virginia, in 1607. The 
following frames depict the story of how the 
Virginia colony under John Smith and other 
governors led to the first colonial legislature in 
1619. Next is the familiar story of the Pilgrims 
and the Mayflower. The succeeding sequence 
shows Plymouth, the Massachusetts Bay Colony, 
and the Rhode Island Colony. The establish- 
ment of other colonies soon followed. In 1732 
the last English colony, Georgia, was founded 
by James Oglethorpe. Ten questions close the 
filmstrip. 

No. Ill. Establishing Social Life in a Wilder- 
ness. The objectives of this filmstrip are: (1) to 
give an idea of the life in the several colonies, 
(2) to show the rapid development of colonial 
economic life, and (3) to show the economic 


and political relationships that existed between 
England and the colonies. 

This filmstrip starts off with several views of 
life in the colonies. The various industries of 
the colonies are compared, as are their homes 
and living conditions. Because of the poor 
roads it was easier for colonists to travel by sea 
than by land. Schools were mostly supported by 
the churches, which were often supported by 
tax revenues. A diagram shows the money from 
the tax collector going to the church, to the 
king, and to the town. The government of the 
colonies is described and the passage of the 
Navigation Acts. The filmstrip closes with a 
series of ten questions on the subject matter. 

No. IV. The Development of the Thirteen 
Colonies. The objectives listed are: (1) to show 
the routes followed by the colonists in their 
western expansion, (2) to indicate the struggle 
for power between the French and English and 
the effect of the struggle on the colonists, and 
(3) to point out the reasons for the conflict be- 
tween the colonists and the mother country. 

The filmstrip opens with a view of the eastern 
seaboard, showing the routes to the Alleghe- 
nies, the Blue Ridge Mountains, and the West. 
It shows four wars fought between the British 
and the French between 1690 and 1763 over 
the fur trade and fishing rights. Conflict took 
place near Pittsburgh and Quebec. As a result 
we see on the map that France had to give up 
all of Canada and the lands east of the Missis- 
sippi. 

To pay for the war with France, the British 
levied a stamp tax on legal documents and 
newspapers. The colonists rallied with the cry, 
“No taxation without representation.” How- 
ever, the colonists were still loyal to Britain. 
We see pictured the common ideals of British 
heritage: language, custom, individual freedom, 
and government. This closes the filmstrip with 
the exception of six questions on the content. 

No. V. Revolution and Independence. The 
objectives are: (1) to point out the grievances of 
the colonies that led to the War for Independ- 
ence, (2) to show what efforts were made to 
get redress from the British crown, () to discuss 
the nature of the Declaration of Independence, 
(4) to discuss the prolonged and difficult course 
of the war, and (5) to indicate the extent of the 
new independent states. 
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In this filmstrip are shown the events leading 
up to and including the Revolutionary War. 
On July 4, 1776, the Second Continental Con- 
gress proclaimed the independence of the colo- 
nies. Here is a fine picture showing that the 
Congress appealed to the British flag, the Bible, 
and the law of God in its declaration. In 1777 
the British commander decided to cut off New 
England from the rest of the colonies. A map 
shows the plan of action, which failed because 
of the delaying tactics of the colonial troops. 
Finally, at Yorktown—portrayed by another map 
showing the position of the French troops, the 
American troops, and the French fleet—Corn- 
wallis was forced to surrender on October 19, 
1781. A fine map showing the new territory of 
the United States according to the Treaty of 
Paris 1783 closes the filmstrip. The usual ten 
questions follow. 

No. VI. A New Nation and a New Experi- 
ment. Objectives: (1) to show the economic 
situation the states found themselves in follow- 
ing the War for Independence, (2) to show the 
weaknesses in the Articles of Confederation, (3) 
to point out the events that led to a constitu- 
tional convention, (4) to show the difficulties in 
framing and securing a new constitution, and 
(5) to show the general nature of the new in- 
strument of government. 

The filmstrip opens with views showing the 
ruined condition of the country as a result of 
the War. It points out that the states were 
united in name only. Each one regarded itself 
as independent under the Articles of Confedera. 
tion. Because of the difficulties over trade, dele- 
gates assembled to amend these Articles. Finally 
a strong central government was decided upon, 
consisting of three parts: legislative, executive, 
and judicial. Two frames follow, listing the 
powers denied to the national government and 
the powers denied to the states. As each state 
approved the Constitution, we see one column 
being added pictorially to the front of the 
building called the Constitution. The filmstrip 
closes with the view of the new flag of the 
United States. Questions follow. 

Evaluation. Material in this filmstrip series 
should be valuable for a seventh- or eighth- 
grade citizenship course dealing with United 
States history. A senior-high-school course in 
United States history would find it useful 
also. The visual clarity is very good with the 
exception of a few scenes where too much dia- 
graming is included in one frame. The film- 
strips are all very attractive in their color. De- 
velopment of sequences is smooth and logical, 
and vocabulary level seems suitable. Pictures and 
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words are especially well connected. Often film- 
strips seem to have their strength in the com- 
mentary. That is not true in these. Their 
strength is in the pictures, with the commentary 
adding an important dimension. A listing of the 
objectives at the beginning of each filmstrip is 
a very good motivation factor. The follow-up 
and audience participation at the end of each 
filmstrip show that the filmstrip is meant for 
use. These filmstrips might be used for review, 
might be used to present a unit, or might serve 
to introduce a unit. The recommended grade 
level is junior-senior high school. 


New Equipment 


(As displayed at the N.A.V.A. convention 
in Chicago, Ill., in July) 


Movie Projectors 


Bell and Howell Co., 7100 McCormick Rd., 
Chicago 45, Ill. Filmsound Specialist 399 with 
new features—sealed lubrication and safety in- 
terlock which disengages rewind gear. Fifteen- 
watt amplifier and 8-inch speaker. 

Busch Film and Equipment Co., Saginaw, 
Mich. Busch Cineducator uses a Kodak projec- 
tor in a completely enclosed wheeled cabinet 
with a built-in rear projection screen. 

Eastman Kodak Co., 400 Piymouth Ave., 
North, Rochester 4, N.Y. Eastman Pageant 
16-mm. Sound Projector, Model AV 154-8, fea- 
tures folding reel arms, attached belts, Super 40 
Shutter, wearproof pulldown tooth of tungsten 
carbide, lubricated for life, 8-watt amplifier, 
self-contained speaker, 1,200-watt lamp. $499. 

Graflex, Inc., 3750 Monroe Ave., Rochester 
3, N. Y. Ampro sound projector featuring tri- 
ple-claw movement, attached reel arms. 

Harwald Co., 1245 Chicago Ave., Evanston, 
Ill. Movie-Mite Supreme, lightweight (27/4 
Ibs.), film safety trips. $298.50. 

Holmes Projector Co., 1815 Orchard St., Chi- 
cago 14, Ill. Holmes Type ITP Television Pro- 
jector designed to project standard 16-mm. 
sound films onto a TV pickup tube. Conversion 
from the film frequency of 24 f.p.s. to the TV 
frequency of go f.p.s. is accomplished by a spe- 
cial intermittent sprocket pulldown unit and a 
special five-blade shutter. $895. 

Marcellus Manufacturing Co., P.O. Box 2, 
Belvidere, Ill, Miracle Sound Projector uses a 
16-tooth intermittent sprocket for film advance, 
15-watt amplifier, 12-inch speaker. $575. 

Radio Corporation of America, Front and 
Cooper Sts., Camden 2, N.J. RCA 16-mm. movie 
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projector, 1,200-watt lamp, self-lubricated; Jun- 
ior 7-watt amplifier, Senior 15-watt amplifier. 

Technical Service, Inc., 30865 Five Mile Rd., 
Livonia, Mich. TSI Teclite -16-mm. sound pro- 
jector, single case, 8-inch speaker; also DV-5 
with built-in 14-inch TV-size screen and two 
lenses for rear view or conventional projection. 

Triangle, Projectors, Inc., 3706 Oakton St., 
Skokie, Ill. Uses Bell and Howell projector in 
case with built-in screen (18 inches by 13 inches) 
for rear-view projection or conventional opera- 
tion with 2-inch lens. $698.50. 

Victor Animatograph Corp., a division of 
Kalart, Plainville, Conn. Sovereign Model 65-25 
Animatograph gives 25-watt amplifier, one-spot 
lubrication, 12-inch speaker, safety trips to pre- 
vent damage to film. $625. 


Tape Recorders 

American Electronics, Inc., 655 W. Washing- 
ton Blvd.. Los Angeles, Calif. Professional tape 
recorder for monaural or stereophonic sound. 
Dual torque motors. $349. 

Ampex Audio, Inc., 1020 Kifer Rd., Sunny- 
vale, Calif. New Ampex Universal Model “A” 
offers choice of 2-track, 4-track, or monaural. 

Amplifier Corporation of America, 398 Broad- 
way, New York 13, N.Y. Magneloop plays a 
continuous loop by snap-in cartridges, up to 
60 minutes’ playing time. $395 to $1,730. 

Audio-Master Corp., 17 E. 45th St., New York 
17, N.Y. Portable transistorized tape recorder. 
$345. 

Bell and Howell Co., 7100 McCormick Rd., 
Chicgao 45, Ill. Model 771 Stereotone tape re- 
corder with stereophonic companion system. 
$300. 
Broadcast Equipment Specialties Corp., P.O. 
Box 149, Beacon, N.Y. Tapak spring-driven, 
walkie-type tape recorder. 74% i.p.s., built-in 4- 
inch by 6-inch speakers. Rangersync model per- 
mits synchronous spot sound recording. $389.50 
to $438.75. 

Burke and James, Inc., 321 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 4, Ill. Transistorized Phono-Trix oper- 
ates on “D”-size flashlight batteries. Speeds 174 
to 74% ips. With microphone and playback 
speaker, less batteries. $99.50. 

Magnecord Division, Midwestern Instruments, 
4ist St. and Sheridan Rd., Tulsa, Okla. New 
Magnecord Model 728 portable, professional 
tape recorder, direct drive, two speeds, four 
heads. ; 

Robert C. Merchant, 2701 Oxford St., La- 
fayette, Ind. Model 758 LD for language teach- 
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ing, dual channel, crystal microphones and ear- 
phones. 

North American Philips Co., Inc., Hi-fi Prod- 
ucts Div., 230 Duffy Ave., Hicksville, N.Y. Nor- 
elco Continental is 3-speed, dual track, and 
portable. Built-in twin-cone magnetic speaker; 
dynamic microphone. 

Pentron Corporation, 777 S. Tripp Ave., Chi- 
cago 24, Ill. Audicord Tape-Teacher; dual chan- 
nel allows parallel recording by teacher and stu- 
dent. Excellent for language arts. 

Radio Corporation of America, Front and 
Cooper Sts., Camden 2, N.J. Scholastic Tape Re- 
corder, EDT-1, push button, two speeds, three 
speakers. $225. 

Reed Research, Inc., 1048 Potomac St., N.W., 
Washington 7, D.C. Reed Educorder, dual 
channel for two simultaneous recordings from 
one tape. Especially suitable for language in- 
struction. 

Revere Camera Co., 320 E. gist St., Chicago 
16, Ill. Model 204 Revere Tape Recorder, two 
speed, push button, 10-watt, slightly larger than 
Wollensak recorder. $237.50. 

Webcor, Inc., 5610 W. Bloomingdale Ave., 
Chicago gg, Ill. Stereophonic and monaural 
tape recorders. 

Webster Electric Co., 1900 Clark St., Racine, 
Wis. New Ekotape 310, two-channel recording 
for language use. Also, 1,000-cycle note recorded 
on second channel may activate slide change, 


two-speed. $399.50. 


Recent Film Releases 


From Paut Cox, Coast VisuAL Epucation Co., 
5620 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif.: 


INDIAN ARTIST OF THE SOUTHWEST: 
20 mins., color ($200). Joe Herrera depicts the 
symbolism of the abstract art of the Pueblo, 
Navajo, Hopi, Apache, Cheyenne, and Sioux 
Indians. 


From Untverstty Soctety, Inc., Education De- 
partment, Professional Building, 15 N. Maple 
Ave., Ridgewood, N.J.: 


THE FOUNDING OF JAMESTOWN: 17 
mins., color ($165). An excellent presentation 
of the founding the first permanent English 
colony in the New World. The hardships and 
the life and customs of the colonists during the 
first year are shown. 











Do you have students who need 
Extra Help in Reading? 


You can see that they get it with 


= 


Basic Reading Skills Basic Reading Skills 
for Jualor High Schoo! Use for High School Use 


Gray « Monroe « Artley Monroe « Horsman « Gray 


o> ZA | 


Fach workbook presents carefully graded remedial exercises on such important 
reading skills as word analysis, identifying sentence meaning, getting the main 
idea, seeing relationships, summarizing and organizing, noting story problem and 
plot structure (over 100 exercises per workbook). Also included are diagnostic 
survey tests to pinpoint skill weaknesses, and an annotated list of easy-to-read 
books with high interest appeal for teens. The Teacher's Edition offers correction 
key and teaching tips for working with slow readers. 


For more information, write to 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 





___Chicago 11 Atlanta5 Dallas2 Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N. J. 





Three Challenging Anthologies . . . For Grades 7, 8, and 9 


READING -LITERATURE, REvisED 


These anthologies of stories, essays, plays, poems, and articles give zest and meaning to the 


study of literature. All books contain special reading comprehension activities and suggestions 


for numerous creative projects. Completé Teacher's Manuals are available for each grade 


YOUR WORLD (Grade 7)—Stimulating reading experiences with world-wide settings to extend 


student interest in reading and help crystallize thinking about words and ideas 


YOUR COUNTRY (Grade 8)—An anthology about America (past and present) and historical 
figures, explorers, inventors, and the people of today. Selections to enrich students’ understand 


ing of the meaning of America as a way of living, thinking, and being. 


YOUR LIFE (Grade 9)—Selections that help students see their self-adjustment problems in better 
perspective, aid them in evaluating their own behavior, help them to discover the motives behind 


what they say and do, and stimulate them to an intelligent solution of everyday problems 


Row, Peterson and Company 


Evanston, Illinois White Plains, New York 











THE 
BIG 
PROBLEMS 


¢ COMMUNISM 
¢ OUR ECONOMY 
¢ WAR 


are discussed in authentic terms and in a vivid 
and readable style in THREE HANDY POCKETBOOKS 


THE ISMS AND YOU 
CAPITALISM - Way of Freedom 
WHAT ABOUT WAR? 


For High School courses in 
PROBLEMS OF DEMOCRACY 
WORLD HISTORY 

UNITED STATES HISTORY 





You may order ALL THREE POCKETBOOKS 
from 


The Cwic Education (onter, Juftsa University 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 
or from 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
All three—$1!.00 Single copies, 45¢ 





